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Fortnightly 


Review 


WENTY-FIVE thousand 

airplanes a year! Forty-six 
thousand of one type of aircraft 
engine per year! No, these fig- 
ures are not from today’s news- 
paper headlines. They are fig- 
ures of what was actually ac- 
complished 22 years ago in an- 
other World War. 

Some of us have never known 
the true story of what the air- 
craft manufacturing industry of 
the U. S. did in World War I. 
Others of us have forgotten. The 
real story has just been put into 
print. It is most timely. 

Col. Edgar Staley Gorrell, 
now president of the Air Trans- 
port Association, was success- 
ively chief engineer, assistant 
chief of staff, and chief of staff, 
of the AEF Air Service in 
World War I. Immediately fol- 
lowing the Armistice in 1918, 
the Air Service of the AEF or- 
dered compiled a history of the 
Service. One typewritten copy 
of this report was compiled and 
fled—60 volumes, 5,000 or 
6,000 photographs and over 
5,000 charts and tabulations. 
Today this report rests in the 
vaults of the War Dept., some 
of the pages torn, some yellow- 
ing, some hard to read. ; 

Col. Gorrell has delved into 
this report, which he knows bet- 
ter than any living man, to 
write a compact summary of the 
important features and this 
summary comprises one of the 
Cabot Lectures of Norwich 
University, just published. This 
78-page booklet is an exciting 
bit of reading and exceedingly 
pertinent to today’s national de- 

news. Here are some of 
the most salient points: 

At the beginning of 1917, the 

(Turn to page 24) 


‘30,000 Planes a Year’ Doubted § 


as Companies Relate Problems 


INDUSTRY PROUD 
OF RECORD—JOUETT 


Warns Against Outside Panaceas; 
Doubts Workability of 
Reuther Play 


Declaring that the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry is proud of the 
job it has done and is now doing, 
and warning against “some panacea 
from outside the industry, which 
will suddenly produce thousands 
upon thousands of planes,” Col. 
John H. Jouett, president of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, speaking before the National 
Press Club in Washington on Jan. 
15, reported on aircraft production 
for national defense. 

“The period of today is the low 
point of production in relation to 
expansion (the dark before dawn), 
because of the manifold problems 
of expansion,” Col. Jouett advised, 
“yet the industry is turning out 
at least five times the number of 
military airplanes it was producing 
two years ago.” 

Outlining the job that the Amer- 
ican aircraft industry has been 
given, the speaker said the program 

(Turn to page 14, Col. 3) 


Quizzed About Planes 


Burdette S. Wright 


Vice president and general manager 
of Curtiss Aeroplane Division, Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., who told the House 
Naval Affairs Committee that stand- 
ardization of types is necessary for 
mass production of airplanes and that 
standardization does not appear im- 
minent. 


CAA Building Three 20-KW Radio 
Stations to Link World with U. S. 


The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration is building three powerful 
20-kilowatt radio stations capable 
of linking the domestic airway and 
teletype systems with Europe, 
Africa, South America, Alaska and 
the Philippines. Essentially com- 
munication stations, they will rank 
in power with any commercial sta- 
tion and provide high-speed 60- 
words-per-minute communication 
with any foreign country or foreign 
radio station that will arrange a 
sequence. In addition they will be 
able to communicate with U. S. 
and other airplanes for thousands 
S — in any direction from the 

Location of the stations are Say- 
ville, L. L, New Orleans and San 


Francisco. The trans-Atlantic sta- 
tion has been in existence for some 
time using older six-kw. transmit- 
ters, but the new powerful trans- 
mitters are being delivered for 
early installation. The San Fran- 
cisco station is about half com- 
pleted and work has just com- 
menced at New Orleans. 

A smaller station will be located 
at Seattle for communication with 
the CAA station at Anchorage, 
Alaska, whereby Alaskan weather 
and aircraft information is gathered 
in Alaska, transmitted to Alaska, 
and thence placed on the U. S. 
domestic teletype circuits for na- 
tional distribution. A similar smaller 
station at Honolulu will gather 

(Turn to page 16, Col. 1) 


Mfrs. Tell House 
Committee of Obstacles 
to Mass Production 


PRONOUNCED step-up in pro- 
duction of military aircraft may 
be expected during the second half 
of 1941, when as one company after 
another completes its expansion 
program, new and enlarged plants 
will be translated into planes along 
the line, the House Naval Affairs 
Committee has been told during its 
current inquiry into Navy defense 
progress. 

Thus far summoned by the com- 
mittee to establish for the record 
facts concerning the status of the 
Navy’s aircraft procurement pro- 
gram, executive representatives of 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Curtiss Aero- 
plane, Vought-Sikorsky, Grumman, 
Brewster and Stearman, have given 
assurances that defense production 
under their direction is going along 
as well as can be expected and that 
peak deliveries will be approached 
in six to twelve months. 


Delays in deliveries have been 
admitted, but the committee has 
been informed that government red 
tape, leading to lengthy postpone- 
ment in actual awarding of con- 
tracts and belated expansion of 
plane factories, plus a shortage of 


skilled labor, machine tools, and in s 


some instances, aluminum and 
armor plate, are among the causes 
responsible. 

Important handicap to mass pro- 
duction which es delays of 
months inevitable is the frequent 
design changes ordered by the U. S. 
government to keep abreast of latest 
improvements suggested by reports 
of combat experience in the Euro- 
pean war, it was pointed out. 

‘Criticism Not an Aim’ 

Opening the series of hearings, 
which will continue with testimony 
from other Navy contractors, Com- 
mittee Chairman Carl Vinson (D., 
Ga.) on Jan. 13 advised the wit- 
nesses not to hesitate to refuse to 
answer any question that might dis- 
close secret information. “Our pur- 
pose,” he explained, “is to see if 
there is any way you can speed up 

(Turn to page 10, Col. 1) 
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REPUBLIC AVIATION 


FIGHTERS ROLL OUT... 86 railroad cars haul a single shipment of Republic Avia- 
| tion pursuit-interceptor airplanes consigned to the U.S. Army Air Corps. Meanwhile, 
{ twenty-four hours a day, engineers and workmen speed construction on Republic Avia- 
tion Corporation’s new plant building providing 500,000 sq. ft. of additional manu- 
facturing space, for which a giant tooling program already is well advanced. Republic 


Aviation is ready for today’s job—as it makes ready for tomorrow’s. 


REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION 
FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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Be | 


Jack T. Gray 
Former chief of CAA aircraft air- 
worthiness section has taken over new 
duties as manager of technical depart- 
ment of the Aeronautical Chamber of 


Commerce in Washington, replacing 
Robert W. Ayer who was appointed as- 
sistant to the president of Fleetwings 
Inc., Bristol, Pa. Marion P. Crews, head 
of CAA’s midwest aircraft airworthi- 
ness unit at Kansas City, has been pro- 
moted to Gray’s former spot. 


No Need to Militarize 
Civil Aviation—Mason 


Although the national defense should 
consume whatever parts of civil avia- 
tion that may be needed, this industry 
does not need to be militarized, accord- 
ing to G. Grant Mason Jr., member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Speaking at the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, on Jan. 15, Mason said: 
“Certainly, if our civil aviation has been 
a backlog and a reservoir all these years, 
the national defense should consume 
whatever parts of it may be needed, along 
with military forces, in the protection 
of our country. At such a time, any part 
of civil aviation which is interfering 
with national defense should be sus- 
pended or abolished. 

“In my opinion, however, this civilian 
industry, which is capable of self-support, 
does not need to be militarized into addi- 
tional expenses for our taxpayers in order 
to meet threats to our security. 

“American civil aviation . . . should 
be given the fullest opportunity to stand 
side by side with our military forces as 
partners in national and hemisphere de- 
fense and as a decisive factor in world 
affairs.” 


Discussing the rapid growth of the 
airlines, Mason said “if this economi- 
cally sound trend is to continue, our air- 
lines must have a great many additional 
airplanes—and that is most improbable 
unless it can be shown that new trans- 
port airplanes for the airlines are at 

as useful to our national defense 
and the nation’s welfare as transferring 
those same airplanes to our Army or 
Navy or exporting them for use on 
foreign-operated airlines . . . The ques- 
tion must be answered as to whether we 
shall keep in production enough trans- 
port planes to sustain our airline opera- 
tions and thereby produce a revenue with 
the equipment which would still always 
be available for national defense—or 
whether we shall, at the present time, 
add large numbers of transports directly 
to our military forces at the expense of 
obtaining sufficient numbers for our air- 
line operations.” 

The war, Mason said, has emphasized 
the need for frequent, adequate and re- 
liable air transportation to and from 
Europe, and the U. S. “now has an op- 
portunity to entrench two American air 
carriers in the Atlantic service, thus es- 
tablishing a pre-eminence in that field 


which we may hope to “ 
a y hope to maintain indefi 
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Standardization Unit 
Established by CAA 


A standardization center for CAA in- 
spectors and for flight and maintenance 
supervisors of the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program has been established by the 
CAA at Houston, Tex. 

The center, located at Houston Munici- 
pal Airport in quarters vacated by a 
National Guard squadron, will bring to- 
gether all regular standardization equip- 
ment of the CAA in the fields of instru- 
ment and air transport flying and pilot 
training, according to CAA Administra- 
tor Donald Connolly. 

Inspectors from all parts of the U. S. 
will be sent to the Houston center for 
two weeks of standardization work each 
year, and personnel of the industry will 
be admitted to a greater extent than at 
present, Connolly said. 


NYU Offers Course 


in Plane Production 


Though it is vital for the aircraft in- 
dustry to apply general production prin- 
ciples of the automobile industry in ob- 
taining an ever increasing supply of air- 
craft, main responsibility for airplane 
production must be with the aviation 
people themselves, Dr. Alexander Klemin, 
director of New York University’s Gug- 
genheim School of Aeronautics, declared 
in commenting on a new graduate course 
in aircraft production to begin at NYU's 
college of engineering Feb. 4. 

“No matter how active the automobile 
industry may be in supplying parts, and 
while aircraft production is changing 
from what might be called odd-lot custom 
building to mass production, it is a fal- 
lacy to believe that airplane production is 
exactly like auto production,’’ Dr. Klemin 
said. “‘The automobile industry, for ex- 
ample, does not, in between models, face 
the possible hazard of an enemy super- 
iority in equipment making its entire 
output obsolete overnight.” 

It is in the belief that aircraft men 
must receive special training themselves 
to solve mass production problems that 
the school has designed a course in the 
principles and practice of aircraft pro- 


Life in London is Exciting, Though 
Not Regarded as Dangerous, Says Millar 


Living in London during air raids is 
not the dangerous part of English life 
at the moment, according to J. H. 
Millar, managing director of Aviation 
Corporates Ltd., who wrote in a letter 
to AMERICAN AVIATION that the 
photograph reproduced herewith was 
taken recently while an air raid was 
in progress. Aviation Corporates Ltd. 
is the British agent for Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp., San Diego. 

“It is quite exciting being here.” 
Millar writes. “The other night my 
apartment folded up all around me 
while I was asleep in bed. I woke 
up to find the window frames, cur- 
tains and shades lying across the bed, 
the bed itself was full of glass, and 
the room was full of broken bricks, 
rubble and pieces of concrete. Except 
for a few scratches, I was quite un- 
hurt. 

“We do not regard this as living 
dangerously, but driving a car in the 
country in the black-out when there 
is no moon is definitely dangerous. 
I was following what turned out to 
be a six-ton lorry when it pulled up 
suddenly in front of me on a narrow 
road and my car ran straight into 
the back and was wrecked. Fortun- 
ately, I was not much hurt but on 
other occasions people have been seri- 
ously injured. 

“We want our many friends in the 
American aviation industry to know 
that we are still alive and remind 


J. H. Millar 


them to write and tell us how things 
are going with them.” The offices of 
Aviation Corrorates Ltd. are at 50 


duction, he explained. The course will 
be given in the evenings to permit at- 
tendance of engineers already employed 
in industry. Visiting lecturers will in- 
clude E. V. Farrar, Wright Aeronautical 
Corp.; Guy A. Luburg, Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corp., and George F. Titterton, 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 


Lample in Alaska 
Chris Lample, assistant chief of the 
CAA airways engineering division, is 
on an inspection trip in Alaska in 
connection with the CAA’s $7,000,000 
civil airways and airport program. 


Research and Commercial Aviation Held 


Essential for Defense in NACA Report 


As a result of the trend accelerated 
by the present European war toward 
production of aircraft with higher 
speeds, greatly increased armor and 
armament, and generally improved 
performance, scientific research has be- 
come “the most fundamental activity 
of the government in connection with 
the development of America’s poten- 
tial strength in the air,” the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
declared in its 26th annual report sub- 
mitted to Congress, Jan. 13. 

“No matter how greatly production 
facilities may be increased, no matter 
how many pilots may be trained, un- 
less the aircraft that are built for ac- 
tion are at least equal in performance 
to those of any possible enemy, the 
whole effort will be largely wasted,” 
NACA advised....“The national de- 
fense demands that improved types o/ 
airplanes should be developed as rapidly 
as possible, since other nations are 
continually making improvements, and 
we must not fall behind. Basic re- 
search, therefore, cannot be discon- 
tinued, no matter how pressing may be 
the design problems of the moment.” 


Civil Aviation Benefits 

Though the committee's scientific re- 
searches are now for the most part 
initiated to meet military needs, re- 
sults are generally applicable to civil 
aircraft as well, the report suggested, 
as it implied opposition to efforts 
underway to curtail deliveries of new 
transport planes to the airlines. 

“In the present emergency when the 
needs of national defense are predomi- 
nant, ways and means should neverthe- 
less be found to sustain and continue 
the advance of commercial aeronau- 
tics,” it was stated. “Air mail and 
passenger transportation has already 


become of great value to the nation 
and in time of war would be essential 
to our industrial effectiveness....The 
committee believes that commercial 
aviation will prove of ever-increasing 
importance to the U. S. in promoting 
international trade and good will, es- 
pecially in the Western Hemisphere.” 


Performance Improving 

In his letter accompanying the re- 
port, Dr. Vannevar Bush, NACA chair- 
man, indicated that the need for mill- 
tary secrecy prevents the committee 
from making a detailed report on many 
of the new research developments, but 
he suggested that “with increased re- 
search facilities at Langley Field and 
at Moffett Pield, Cal., there is definite 
acceleration of progress in improving 
aircraft performance.” Listed as a “‘sig- 
nificant development” of the past year 
was recent authorization of an aircraft 
engine research laboratory at Cleveland, 
O., to remedy the deficiency in engine 
research facilities. 

On the question of what the research 
organization can do to improve the per- 
formance of aircraft to be procured 
under the current aircraft production 
program, it is stated that the Langley 
Field laboratory is “engaged in critical 
studies of many types of aircraft pro- 
posed for production, using either air- 
cooled or liquid-cooled engines. The 
committee is rendering every possible 
assistance to the Army and Navy to 
increase to the limit attainable the 
speeds of airplanes going into produc- 
tion, so that they will be of maximum 
value for military use.” 

Point is made that whereas pursuit 
planes of a year ago were equipped 
with 1,000-hp. engines, they are now 
designed with single engines of 2,000 
hp. 


Proposed by AOPA 


The Aircraft Owners and Pilots As- 
sociation is “bending all its energies 
to the creation of a CAA-administered 
Civil Air Reserve, according to Alfred 
L. Wolf, AOPA secretary. 

The Reserve, Wolf said, is intended 
to integrate existing non-scheduled 
flying, its equipment, bases and per- 
sonnel with defense needs. 

“It contemplates immediate military 
use of miscellaneous flying for innum- 


erable defense tasks ranging from 
patrol, personnel and express trans- 
port, cooperation with land force 


training, including liaison, target and 
control flights,” he stated. He added 
that it also contemplates a continua- 
tion of that portion of Civil Pilot 
Training Program activities that have 
“undeniable defense value.” 


New Service by AOPA 

Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
recently offered a new service to its 
members consisting of a courtesy card 
which enables the holder to make use of 
the Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service at any 
Hertz station in the U. S. or Canada 
without the customary deposit on daily 
car rentals. 

Special commercial and short trip rates 
are also extended to AOPA-Hertz card 
bearers who may wire collect to reserve 
a car at their destination. 


Calendar 
Feb. 1-9—National Boat and Sport 
Navy Pier, Chicago, 
Feb 3-5—Annual Engineering and 
Maintenance Conference, Air 
Transport Association. El Jar- 
din Hotel, Brownsville, Tex 
Feb. 6—Meeting of Purchasing Com- 


mittee, Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, El Jardin Hotel, 
Brownsville, Tex. 


Feb. 12—Membership Meeting, Sports- 
man Pilots’ Association, St. 
Anthony Hotel, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

15-23—6th Annual 
Sportsmen's Show, Grand 
a Palace, New York, 


22-Mar. 2—3d Annual Inter- 
national Sportsmen's Show, 
International Amphitheater 
Chicago, Ill. 

3-7—American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Mayflower, 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

24-29—Machine & Tool Progress 
Exhibition, Detroit, Mich. 

25-Sept. 2—3d Annual American 
aoe Soaring Contest, Joliet, 


Feb. National 


Aug. 


Joins Aero Chamber 
4 
* 
— 
Pall Mall, Lendon, S.W. 1. 
Mar. 


Shown at the recent meeting of the 
Milwaukee chapter of Bons Vivants 
are, 1. to r., standing: Don Derrah, 
Consolidated Ticket Office; Sid Smith, 
Pan American Airways; Gerry W. 
Hawes, Jr., American Airlines, presi- 
dent of Bons Vivants; Evelyn Schroe- 
der, American Airlines; J, A, Thomas, 
TWA, and R. H. Ludwig, Northwest 
Airlines. Seated, 1. to r. are Robert 


J. Morgan, TWA; James McEvoy, Chi- 
cago & Southern, and Jimmy DeRosa, 
American. 


Capt. John F. Davidson (right), as- 
sistant chief pilot of American Air- 
lines, was ome of the company’s 34 
pilots to fly his millionth mile in 1940. 
To each pilot reaching the 1,000,000- 
mile mark, the line gives a gold watch. 
Capt. Davidson was presented with his 
watch by Hugh L. Smith (ieft), op- 
erations manager. There are now 127 
million-miler pilots in the company’s 

ion. 


Instructor-inventor H. G. Nicholson 
of Cal-Aero Academy’s Air Corps train- 
ing center at Oxnard, Cal., stands by 
as a student tries out his new 


which thousands of 

their aerial 
careers. At first the stick and foot 
controls are locked together and the 
student thus forced to coordinate 
hands and feet properly; then the con- 
nection is removed and the cadet at- 
tempts to coordinate without mechan- 
ical assistance, as though actually fly- 


until the error is rectified. 
was built by students of Curtiss- 
Wright Technical Institute at Glen- 
dale, which like Cal-Aero is owned by 
Maj. C. C. Moseley, 


C. R. Smith Advisor to 
Quartermaster General 


C. R. Smith, president of American Air- 
lines, was named Jan. 11 as one of a 
group of prominent transportation officials 
to serve as advisor to Maj. Gen. Edmund 
B. Gregory, the Quartermaster General, 
on all phases of Army transportation prob- 
lems. Railroad, trucking, bus and steam- 
ship interests are also represented. 

Smith was named last summer as air 
transport advisor to the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, which posi- 
tion he still holds. 
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$233,751,000 Building Program Well 
Underway on Army Air Corps Bases 


A $233,751,000 building program 
which eventually will provide the 
Army Air Corps with 107 air bases 
is well underway, with work 
actually in progress on projects 
totaling approximately $102,000,000, 
it is learned. 

Although five times larger than 
the CAA’s $40,000,000 program for 
construction and improvement of 
200 fields, the Air Corps work is 
going ahead quietly and without 
much publicity. 

At present, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, which now has charge of all 
Air Corps base construction, has 78 
projects on the books, and work is 
already progressing on 54 of them. 

The $233,751,000, it was explained, 
includes expenditures for both con- 
struction of buildings, etc., and 


_ work on the landing areas. The 


major portion of the money, how- 
ever, is for construction, the Air 
Corps having attempted to select 
sites where landing areas were 
already in fairly good shape. 

The 107 bases which the Air 
Corps will have do not include 
civilian schools now training mili- 
tary pilots. 

Work on Fifty-four Projects 

Of the 78 projects, work is in prog- 
ress on 54 as follows: five bases in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Isles; 


Mitchel Field, N. Y.; Westover Field. 
Mass.; Bolling Field, D. C.; Frederick, 
Md.; Langley Field, Va. (where the 
Air Corps investment is already $13,- 
500,000); Savannah, Ga.; Jacksonville, 
Pla.; MacDill Field, Fla.; Maxwell 
Field, Ala.; Montgomery, Ala.; South- 
east Air Depot, Mobile, Ala.; Selma, 
Ala.; Eglin Field, Fla.; Brooks Field 
and Duncan Field, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Ellington Pield, Tex.; Kelly and Ran- 
dolph Pields, Tex. 


San Angelo, Tex.; Barksdale Field, 
La.; Scott Field, Ill.; Marshall Field, 
Kan.; Lowry Field, Colo.; Connells- 
ville Ainport, Pa.; Patterson and 


Wright Fields, O.; Godman Field, Ky.; 
Chanute Field, Ill; Bowman Field, 
Ky.; Selfridge Field, Mich.; Pt. Wayne, 
Ind.; Wendover and March Fields, Cal.; 
Muroc Lake, Cal.; Ogden Air Depot, 
Utah; Salt Lake City, Utah; Salinas, 
Cal.; Hamilton and Moffett Fields, 
Cal.; Stockton Airport and McClellan 
Field, Cal., five projects in Hawaii; 
McChord Field, Wash.; Elmendorf and 
Ladd Fields, Alaska. 

Work will be underway soon on the 
following 24 bases: Manchester, N. H.; 
Bangor, Me.; Hartford, Conn.; Middle- 
town Air Depot, Pa.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Columbia, S. C.; Augusta, Ga.; Drew 
Field, Tampa, Fla.; West Palm Beach, 
Fla.; Atlanta, Ga.; Meridian, Miss.; 
Tallahassee, Fla.; New Orleans, La.; 
Albuquerque, N. M.; Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; Leaven- 
worth, Kan.; Mines Field, Cal.; Tucson, 
Ariz.; Fresno, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Boise, 
Ida.; Everett and Spokane, Wash. 


$39,861,841 Spent at 
LaGuardia to Jan. 5 


A total of $39,861,841 was the total 
cost of LaGuardia Field as of Jan. 5, ac- 
cording to New York Docks Commis- 
sioner John McKenzie, who added that 
the field accommodated 69,449 planes 
carrying 1,020,880 paying passengers dur- 
ing its first year of operation. 

The $39,861,841, of which $17,500,000 
was furnished by the city and $22,350,000 
by the federal government, includes ex- 
penditures for land purchase and fill, 
seven landplane hangars, a private plane 
hangar and a seaplane hangar, a CAA 
building, and sea and landplane admins- 
tration buildings, McKenzie said. 


LaGuardia Asks Change 
in Amortization Law 


A change in the New York state law 
which will enable the city to amortize 
hangars over a period of 40 instead of 
20 years will be sought, according to 
Mayor LaGuardia, in a recent speech at 
the dedication of the new Eastern Air 
Lines-Canadian Colonial Airways hangar 
at LaGuardia Field. 

The “unbusinesslike” law forces the 
city to charge rents that are “too high,” 
the Mayor said. He added that the air- 
lines have asked for two more hangars, 
and said that if the law is changed “we 
will start construction immediately.” 


Bruhn to Teach at Purdue 


Elmer F. Bruhn, aeronautical engi- 
neer with Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft 


professor of aeronautical engineering 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Bruhn has been working as project 
engineer on the 60,000 pound trans- 
Atlantic flying boats ordered by Ameri- 
can Export Airlines. 


Cleveland Races Out 

No more national air races will be 
held at Cleveland for quite some time, 
it became known recently, because of the 
NACA engine laboratory and other con- 
struction work on Cleveland Municipal 
Airport. It has been known for some 


time that there would be no races at 
Cleveland in 1941, but now it may be a 
decade before they can be resumed there 
—if ever. 


Arthur B. Whiteside 
Named to Aircraft 


Priorities Section 


Arthur B. Whiteside was appointed 
executive officer of the commercial 
aircraft priorities section of the Divis- 
ion of Priorities on Jan. 13, according 
to announcement by E. R. Stettinius 
Jr., director of the priorities division. 

Whiteside is on leave from his posi- 
tion as president of Dun and Brad- 
street, New York City. During the 
World War he was a member of the 
foreign mission of the War Industries 
Board, in charge of the allocation of 
materials and tonnage. In the first 
Roosevelt administration, he was a 
member of the National Industrial 
Recovery Board. 

Whiteside will also serve as a mem- 
ber of the commercial aircraft priori- 
ties committee, which will act in an 
advisory capacity to the _ aircraft 
priorities section. 


New AC Station Projects 
Cost More Than $3,000,000 


Appropriations totaling more than 
three million dollars for new construc- 
tion at Air Corps stations were re- 
cently announced by the War Dept. 

Buildings and facilities at the Air 
Corps Field, Fresno, Cal., will cost $1.- 
587,000; temporary facilities at Augusta, 
Ga., Municipal Airport, $1,365,375; and 
a shop hangar at Bowman Field, Louis- 
ville, Ky., $120,000. 

Facilities at Fresno will accommodate 
approximately 2,700 officers and enlisted 
men, while 1,900 officers and men will 
be stationed at Augusta. 


NAPC to Meet in Billings 

Northwest Aviation Planning Council 
will hold its 1941 meeting in Billings. 
Mont., H. L. Cummings, Northwest Air- 
lines district traffic manager and Mon- 
tana state NAA representative, announced 
recently. Date of the session has not 
been set. 


Airport Operators Aid Defense 

Virginia Airport Operators’ Association 
held its second meeting Jan. 24 to dis- 
cuss plans relative to national defense 
and to place its personnel and equipment 
at the service of the Virginia Defense 
Commission. 


Off the Beam 


At ONE of the RAF’s research stg. 

tions in England it is the job o& 
skilled mechanics to assemble an air. 
worthy enemy bomber or fighter from 
bits collected in scattered parts o 
the country, according to NY Times. 
man David Anderson. The exception 
to this was the delivery of an Italian 
CR-42 single-seater intact on a 
English beach where the pilot, on step. 
ping out, asked: “Is this Belgium? 
At another time a Junkers being de. 
livered to the research base glicdeg 
past a window, where startled work. 
men saw it and said: “Blimey, they're 


here.” 


BERNT BALCHEN reportedly is 
flying Consolidated patrol bombers 
from Bermuda to England as head 
pilot. 


“IT ALL is according to plan,” NY's 
Mayor LaGuardia is reported to have re- 
torted when questioned about incipient 
earthquake effects currently visible on 
LG's $1,500,000 administration building. 
World-Telegram in a feature story de- 
clared that the central structure “has 
sagged so seriously on its foundations 
that cracks have traversed the entire floor 
of the main waiting room, thick brick 
walls have broken, and windows and 
doors have buckled and shattered,” as a 
result of uneven settling, but the Mayor, 
supported by Commissioner of Docks Mc- 
Kenzie, insists that the sinking was fore- 
seen and provision made for it. Blocking- 
up or “shimming” to hold the structure 
level will cost about $15,000 to be taken 
from a $60,000 fund “set up in the original 
federal grant and designed for emer- 
gencies of this nature,” McKenzie ex- 
plained. 

NEW REGISTRATION markings of 
airplanes in the service of the East 
Indies consists of an orange triangle 
with black edging, on both sides 
of the fuselage near the tall and on 
the underside of the wings. 


HOPE EXPRESSED in the state- 
ment made in Chicago on Jan. 17 
by William B. Stout: “Aviation 
progress will carry the world 
farther than the war can destroy.” 


SO FAR, British aircraft production 
has not been cut down more than 
10% by bombing, it was said by Henry 
“Hank” Ogden, just returned from his 
job overseas in which he supervised 
assembly of most U. S. planes Britain 
has received. Germany is losing plane 
at the rate of three to one against the 
British and, more important, is los- 
ing pilots at the rate of six or seven 
to one, Ogden reported in mid-Janu- 
ary. British workmanship and shop 
Management is excellent and, in some 
ways, British mass-production methods 
are ahead of those in America. 


THE EAST Indies Commission 
has purchased a “considerable 
number” of Lockheed personnel 
transports; in addition, they have 
acquired a “great number” of en- 
gines from TWA (apparently G-100 
series). Some of these engines 
have 4,000 hours, according to re- 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 21B’s announced 
recently as being built “for a foreign 
government,” are destined for tht 
East Indies. 


TWO SCHOOLS of thought on the 
construction of defense factory build- 
ings were explained recently by Archi- 
tect Frederick J. Woodbridge of the 


New York firm of Evans, Moore & 
Woodbridge. One school favors ¢- 
teriors with no walls—all windows, 


tilted out to reflect glare downward 
The other goes to the opposite ex- 
treme and favors structures with 00 
windows at all. Experience of eye 
witnesses in London, Woodbridge sald, 
indicates that buildings of skeleton 
construction with as little resistance 
in outside walls as possible, wi 

attack best. The possibility of Tf 
placing glass with some shatterproof 
plastic material has been considered 
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HE EASTERN LIGHT AIRPLANE EXHIBITION will be an important part 

of this year’s National Sportsmen’s Show, at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, February 15 to 23. 

Besides popular light planes, there will be displays sponsored by the 
Airplane Owners and Pilots Association, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
Navy, etc. 

The Texas Company has, for many years, played an important part in 
the aviation industry through cooperation with designers, builders, and 
operators in the development of more effective lubricants and fuels for 
aviation engines. 

Because of the efficiency and economy experienced by airline operators 
through the use of Texaco Aviation Gasoline and Airplane Oil... 

MORE SCHEDULED AIRLINE MILEAGE WITHIN THE U. S$. AND TO OTHER 
COUNTRIES IS FLOWN WITH TEXACO THAN WITH ANY OTHER BRAND 


The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in the avia- 
tion field has also made it preferred in the fields listed in the panel. 

These buyers are enjoying many benefits. You, too, will find important 
advantages when you use Texaco Aviation Lubricants and Fuels. 

A Texaco Aviation Engineer will gladly cooperate in making savings for 
you. Phone the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in 
the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO ENJOY 


FREDALLEN in METROPOLITAN 

_ hour program every OPERA every Sat- 
Wednesday night. urday afternoon, 
CBS, 9:00 BE. 8. T., NBC. See local 
8:00 C. 8. T., 10:00 newspaper for time 
M.S.T., 9:00 'P.S.T. and station. 


Shey Prefer 


TEXACO 


More tourists use Texaco Fire-Chief 
Gasoline than any other brand. 


More scheduled airline mileage within 
the U.S. and to other countries is own 
with Texaco than with any other brand. 


More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
then with any other brand. 


More stationary Diese! horsepower in 
the U.S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U.S. is lubricated withTexaco 
then with all other brands combined. 


More railroad rolling equipment in the 
U.S. is lubricated with Texace than 
with any other brand. 


TEXACO 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTR 
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Featuring a cover design of TWA’s 
Stratoliners, done by Vincent Kenneth 
Shimer, the “Nurses’ Aeronautical Di- 
gest” made its first appearance recently 
and will be published monthly by the 
Aerial Nurse Corps of America Inc. 
with editorial and executive offices at 
2620 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Cal. 
First issue consisted of 12 pages. Edi- 
tor of the new publication is M. Aileen 
Corrigan. 


Air Corps Cadets in Training 
on PAA Boats as Navigators 


Three 40-passenger Sikorsky S-40 fly- 
ing boats are being converted into flying 
classrooms for the training of Army Air 
Corps cadets as aerial navigators by Pan 
American Airways at the Miami base. 
By outfitting each Clipper into compart- 
ments, 35 men can be trained at one time. 
The large S-40’s, long-famous as one of 
the early types of flying boats used by 
Pan American in the Caribbean and South 
America, are now entirely out of actual 
air transport service except for one 
Clipper now flying between Miami and 
Nassau pending institution of Douglas 
DC-3 landplane service between those 
points. 

Pan American is operating the school 
on a contract non-profit basis for the Air 
Corps and is now training 450 cadets in 
the science of aerial navigation. Each 
cadet is put through a 12 weeks’ course. 

The cadets are under command of Capt. 
F. H. Goodrich, U.S.A., with David E. 
Grant, director of the PAA navigational 
section, in charge of the training. Grant 
is assisted by Capt. Carl Dewey of PAA 
as supervisor, and Charles J. Lunn, also 
of PAA, as chief navigation instructor. 


RTCA Elects 


Dr. J. H. Dellinger, chief of the radio 
section of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
has been named chairman of the Radio 
Technical Committee for Aeronautics, a 
semi-governmental organization in 
Washington. Paul Goldsborough, presi- 
dent of Aeronautical Radio Inc., was re- 
elected secretary. In order to streamline 
the organization, which acts in an ad- 
visory capacity for government agencies, 
Dellinger will shortly appoint members 
for three new committees: executive, 
radio facility, and radio development. 


To Active Duty 


Four employes of LaGuardia Field, 
New York, recently received orders to 
report for active duty with the Air 
Corps and the Navy. Capt. Charles T. 
Stoffer, a control tower operator, is at 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill; Samuel 
Levy, an airport inspector, is at Floyd 
Bennett Field; Lt. James Kenny, as- 
sistant engineer in the department of 
docks, is in Washington with the Air 
Corps, and Capt. Gordon Hamilton, con- 
trol tower operator, is in Wisconsin. 


Dallas Chamber Elects 
B. B. Owen has been reappointed 
chairman of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce aviation committee. M. J. 
Norrell was reappointed vice chairman 
and J. Ben Critz was designated sec- 
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Goldsborough Heads Aviation Unit 


For Defense Communications Board 


Aviation interests are well represented 
on the aviation committee of the new 
Defense Communications Board which 
the President created by executive order 
recently. In setting up the board the 
president said coordinated planning for 
the most efficient control] and use of radio, 
wire and cable communication facilities 
is necessary in time of national emer- 
gency and the board is empowered to de- 
termine, coordinate and prepare plans for 
the national defense. 

Members of the board are: James L. 

Fly, chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, chairman; Maj. Gen. 
Joseph O. Mauborgne, chief signal offi- 
cer of the Army; Rear Adm. Leigh Noyes, 
director of Naval Communications; and 
Breckenridge Long, assistant secretary 
ef State. The secretary is Herbert E. 
Haston, assistant secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 
Under the board are 11 committees for 
domestic broadcasting. cable, telegrarh. 
telephone, amateur radio and the like, 
including aviation. 

Paul Goldsborough, president of Aero- 
nautical Radio Inc., was named chairman 
of the aviation committee, with Ford 
Studebaker, chief of communications for 
American Export Airlines, as secretary. 

Other members are: Clarence F. Cor- 
nish, manager of Ft. Wayne Municipal 
Airport, Ft. Wayne, Ind., representing the 


Dr. Bauer Wins First 
John Jeffries Award 


Dr. Louis H. Bauer of Hempstead, N. Y., 
has been selected as the first recipient 
of the John Jeffries Award, which is to 
be presented annually by the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences for outstanding 
contributions to 
the advancement 
of aeronautics 
through medical 
research. The 
presentation was 
made at the In- 
stitute’s Honors 
Night Dinner in 
New York, Jan. 
28. 

The award has 
been established 
in honor of the 
first American to 
make scientific 
observations from the air. 

Dr. Bauer is a graduate of Harvard 
College and Medical School, entering the 
U. S. Army Medical Corps in 1913. In 
1919 he organized and became the first 
commandant of the School of Aviation 
Medicine of the Army Air Corps at 
Mitchel Field. He was also the first 
medical director of the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Dept. of Commerce. 

Organizer and first president of the 
Aero Medical Association, Dr. Bauer is 
now editor-in-chief of its official publica- 
tion, the “Journal of Aviation Medicine.” 
In addition to being chief cardiologist at 
Meadowbrook Hospital, Hempstead, he is 
consultant in aviation medicine and 
cardiology to the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority. 

The 1940 John Jeffries Award Commit- 
tee included Dr. George W. Lewis, di- 
rector of research of the’ National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics; Gill 
Robb Wilson, president of the National 
Aeronautic Association; Col. Edgar S. 
Gorrell, president of the Air Transport 
Association; Dr. Herbert F. Fenwick. 
president of the Aero Medical Associa- 
tion; Maj. James H. Doolittle, retiring 
president of the Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences; and Lester D. Gardner, 
president of the Aeronautical Archives 
of the Institute. 


Dr. Bauer 


Col. Williams Shifts Interest 

Col, Roger Q. Williams, who orig- 
inally planned to begin manufacture 
of his “Aerocoupe” lightplane at To- 
ledo, O., has shifted his interest to 
fiying school operations. On Jan. 1 
he leased Stickney Airport, changed 
the name to Williams-Toledo Airport 
and began flight instruction. 


American Association of Airport Exec- 
utives; R. L. Jones, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co.; Reeder G. Nichols, 
CAA; E. L. White, FCC; Charles H. 
Helms, NACA; Comdr. A. I. Price, Navy 
Dept.; H. C. Leuteritz, Pan American 
Airways; A. F. Connery, Postal Tele- 
graph; Roger Wolfe Kahn, Private Fliers 
Association; Arthur Lebel, State Dept.; 
Lt. Comdr. F. A. Leamy, Coast Guard; 
Maj. Wallace Smith, War Dept.; Delbert 
M. Little, Weather Bureau, and P. J. 
Howe, Western Union. 


Goldsborough named the following as 
technical advisors: James G. Flynn, su- 
perintendent of communications for 
American Airlines; D. W. Rentzel, as- 
sistant superintendent of communica- 
tions for American Airlines; Howard K. 
Morgan, superintendent of communica- 
tions for TWA, and Don C. McRae, super- 
intendent of communications for Eastern 
Air Lines. 


On the interdepartment radio advisory 
committee are Dr. J. H. Dellinger, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards; Roy M. 
Martin, superintendent of air mail, Post 
Office Dept.; and Thomas Burke, chief 
of the division of international com- 
munications, State Dept. On the U. S. 
Government facilities committee is L. 
H. Simson, representing the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 


Houghton Given Losey 


Meteorological Award 


Henry G. Houghton Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor of meteorology at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has been given 
the Robert M. Losey Award for 1940 for 
outstanding contributions to the science 
of meteorology as applied to aeronautics. 

Presented at the Honors Night Dinner 
of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences in New York, Jan. 28, the award, 
given for the first time this year, honors 
the memory of the late Capt. Robert M. 
Losey, a meteorological officer of the 
U. S. Air Corps, who was killed during 
an air attack on Dombas, Norway, Apr. 
21, 1940, while serving as an official mil'- 
tary observer. 

Houghton, who holds degrees from both 
Drexel Institute of Technology and Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
been active in experiments with calcium 
chloride spray as a means of dissipating 
fog over small areas. 

His recent research has been an ex- 
tension of similar studies into the exact 
nature of atmospheric condensation pro- 
cesses, including the conditions leading 
to the formation of fog, clouds, water 
droplets and ice particles. 

Houghton was chosen for the Robert M. 
Losey Award by a committee consisting 
of Comdr. F. W. Reichelderfer, chief of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and president 
of the American Meteorological Society; 
Dr. Robert A. Millikan, chairman of the 
executive council of California Institute 
of Technology; Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Maj. James H. Doolittle, re- 
tiring president of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences; and Lester D. 
Gardner, president of the Aeronautical 
Archives of the Institute. 


NYU Engineering College 
To Train Air Corps Men 


New York University College of Engi- 
neering has begun a program designed 
to train 50 men every three months as 
Air Corps squadron engineering officers 
under a direct contract with the Army, 
according to a recent announcement by 
Dean Thorndike Saville. 

Men chosen by the Air Corps will re- 
ceive 12 weeks of instruction in engi- 
neering theory pertaining to the mainte- 
nance of aircraft, after which they will 
attend the Air Corps Technical School 
at Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill., for ap- 
ay six months, Dean Saville 
sai 

Upon successful completion of the pro- 
gram, the men will be commissioned as 
second lieutenants, Air Reserve, and as- 
signed to tactical units of the Air Corps. 


New York City Sets Up 
Separate Aviation Bureay 
Directed by Maj. Haslaj 


New York City’s two municipal ga 
ports, LaGuardia Field and Floyd Bag 
nett Field, as well as eight private 
bases within the city limits, have bem 
placed under the control of a Bureay af 
Aviation formed recently under @aaM 
jurisdiction of the Dept. of Docks. Gam 
ated specifically to supervise the city§ 
rapidly expanding aviation holdings gam 
activities, the bureau will be headed 
Maj. Elmer Haslett, aeronautical equ 


Haslett McKenzie 
sultant to the Dept. of Docks and ai 
port director at LaGuardia Field. 

In announcing the new setup, Jolie 
McKenzie, commissioner of docks, om 
plained that the city’s aviation inte 
were so multiple that it was no longa 
possible for them to be handled by § 
department's general administrative by 
reau as in the past. 

“The greatly increased amount of wom 
required by the opening of LaGuardil 
Field has made it necessary to raise i 
aviation branch of the administrative ba 
reau to the status of a separate burem 
under a responsible head,’’ Commissions 
McKenzie said. “The new bureau wil 


pansion to meet any increase in @# 
number of fields or in passenger or pla 
traffic.” a 
Maj. Haslett will have a staff of IN 
employes, with headquarters at Lm 
Guardia Field. His new position, whit 
carries with it a salary of $7,500 a yeam 
is under civil service. 
A World War flyer under the Ig 
Gen. William (“Billy”) Mitchell and 
holder of the Distinguished Service Crom 
and Croix de Guerre, Maj. Haslett will 
incorporate his work as aeronautical con- 
sultant to the Dept. of Docks and direc- 
tor of LaGuardia je wae into his new post. 


Dr. Oswald of Douglas 
Given Sperry Award 


Dr. W. Bailey 
Oswald, chief of 
Douglas Aircraft 
Co. aerodynamics 
unit, was award- 
ed the Lawrence 
Sperry Award for 
1940 by the In- 
stitute of the 
Aeronautical Sci- 
ences, Jan. 28, in 

recognition of 

q his “analytical 
studies in aero- 

Dr. Oswald dynamics which 
have greatly fa- 

cilitated the accurate design and eco- 
nomical operation of airplanes.” The 
Sperry Award, endowed by relatives of 
the pioneer aviator and inventor who 
was drowned at age of 31 during a forced 
landing in the English Channel in 1923. 
carries an honorarium of $250 and is 
conferred annually by the Institute for 
notable contribution made by a young 
man to the advancement of aeronautics. 

Dr. Oswald, 34, received his technical 
training at the University of California 
at Los Angeles and California Institute 
of Technology. At CIT he held a fellow- 
ship in wind tunnel research and was 
awarded his Ph.D. in aeronautics in 1932, 
after which he joined the Douglas eng!- 
neering staff. 


School Installs UHF Equipment 

Nelson Flying Service at Ontario, 
Cal., has installed ultra-high frequency 
radio flight instructing equipment 
manufactured under A.T & T. patent 
license by Electronic Specialty 
Glendale, Cal. 
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gram is the Martin PBM-1, a 20-ton long- 
range flying boat designed for Mid-Ocean 
patrol. Carrying a normal crew of seven, 
the gull-wing Martin, with Curtiss Electric 
Propellers, is a potential power-house both 
on the offense and defense. 


CURTISS PROPELLER DIVISION 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation * CALDWELL, N, J. 
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As shown by the photographs, very substantial progress has been 
made in the construction of the additions to the Beech Aircraft 
Corporation plant. In spite of considerable unfavorable weather, the 
new buildings are being erected on schedule and should be ready for 
production operations as originally planned. 


The entire personnel of the Beech Aircraft Corporation looks forward 
to a substantial participation in the National Defense Program in the 
near future, when quantity deliveries will commence. 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION — 6423 CENTRAL AVENUE—WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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1100 LIGHTPLANES 
AT MIAMIP’S SHOW 


Arentz, Lupton, Dyer, Snodgrass 
and Burnett Among Winners 


Miami’s All-American Air Maneuvers, 
Jan. 10-12, drew the best crowds in 
many years, caught the front pages 
of newspapers from coast to coast by 
having the Duke of Windsor as honor 
guest for one afternoon, and attracted 
over 1,100 private lightplanes from all 
parts of eastern U. 8. 

High winds cut the first day’s show 
in half, but the other two days were 
typical southern Florida days. Visit- 
ing planes this year were parked on 
the unfinished new international air- 
port now under construction just east 
of the present municipal field and, as 
usual, presented one of the finest 
sights in civil aviation—the largest ag- 
gregation of private planes ever 
gathered at one place. 

A number of races were called off. 
The Bernarr Macfadden Trophy race 
from New York was canceled, offici- 
ally because of weather, but more rea- 
sonably because of an expected lack 
of participants. 

Aircraft manufacturers were notably 
absent at this year’s show because of 
the national defense program, al- 
though Wright Aeronautical Corp. was 
represented by Ken Boedecker and 
Ronald Gall. A few airline officials 
were in attendance, including Ted 
Baker, president of National Airlines, 
and John B. Walker, assistant to the 
president of United Air Lines. But as 
the top aviation officials were fewer 
fim number than heretofore, the private 
flyers were on hand in ever greater 
numbers. Don Stremmel of National 
Airlines was the announcer again this 
year. 

Top Performers 


Among the top individual perform- 
ers were Bobby Lupton of Detroit who 
is making a national name for her- 
self in acrobatics; Maj. Al Williams 
of Gulf Oil Corp. who put his special 
Grumman through paces which 
thrilled the large crowds; Vincent 
“Squeek” Burnett, last year’s acro- 
batic winner; Beverly Howard of 
Charleston, S. C., who gets more out 
of a Cub than anyone else has ever 
been able to do; Danny Fowlie of 
Minneapolis with lightplane stunting; 
Jimmy and Dick Granere Jr., whose 
comic stunting is right down the 
groove so well established by their 
father, and Harold Johnson in 
faithful tri-motored Ford. 

On the first day Theodore Thomp- 
son of Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., won first 
place in the qualifying race for the 
Firestone Trophy over a two and a 
half mile course at a speed of 114.5 
mph. flying a Culver Cadet low-wing 
monoplane. Danny Fowlie, Minnea- 
polis, was second with a speed of 113.42 
mph. and Wally Schanz, Atlanta, 
Ga., third, 113.14 mph. 

Also on the first day, Edna Gardner 
Kidd of New Orleans won first place 
with speed of 119.05 mph. in the 
Alcazar Hotel trophy race for women. 
Katherine Rawls Thompson, wife of 
Theodore Thompson and former swim- 
ming champ, took second place with 
speed of 118.58 mph. 


Burnett Wins Green Trophy 


On the second day, Vince Burnett 
of Richmond, Va., won the Col. E. H. 
R. Green trophy in the 40-mile race 
for C-licensed planes of 550 cu. in. 
displacement or under, with a speed 
of 169.77 mph. in his clipped-wing 
Monocoupe. Art Carnahan of Bloom- 
ington, Tll., was second with speed of 
166.51 mph., and Carl Winsted of 

City, was third with 123.95 


In another qualifying race for the 
Firestone Trophy, for O-licensed planes 
of 200 cubic inch displacement or 
Under on a 10-mile course, Ted Thomp- 
son led the field of six Culvers with 

Trotman 


Tn another Firestone qualifying 
event, Jack Snodgrass of Waterloo, Ia., 
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Moon Over Miami Or— 


Some Very Confidential (and Unsolicited) C 


t About the Mis-Named 


Miami ‘Maneuvers’ and Lost Opportunities 


By A 


In view of the national defense pro- 
gram it was not surprising that the an- 
nual All-American Miami Air Maneu- 
vers drew record crowds Jan. 10-12. But 
it was surprising that so many aviation 
people found time to get to Miami when 
the industry is breaking its neck trying 
to get a tremendous plane-building pro- 
gram under way. Manufacturers were 
not much in evidence, to be sure, but 
aside from this the attendance was good. 
Perhaps the best illustration of interest 
was the presence of over 1100 light planes, 
greatest number in history. 

The Miami Air Maneuvers are a curious 


led a field of four Taylorcraft planes 
with 82.99 mph. F. M. Stark and 
Harold Frost, both of Waterloo, were 
second and third respectively. 

Joe Dyer, of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
won the free-for-all sportsman pilot 
race in the average speed of 180 mph. 
Kenneth Olson, Racine, Wis., was sec- 
ond, and Willis J. Rollins. Hinsdale, 
Tll., third. 

Curtiss Trophy to Areniz 

On the third day George Arentz Jr., 
of Greenwich, Conn., won the Glenn 
H. Curtiss Trophy with his Spartan. 
On a five-mile course he averaged 
172.18 mph. Joe Dyer, in a Beechcraft, 
finished second with 170.71 mph., and 
Vern Carstens of Wichita was third 
with 169.62 mph. In fourth place was 
H. Warner Holliday in a Howard at 
168.41 mph. This was the closest 
race of the show. 

Bobby Lupton won the Col. Richard 
Gimbel trophy for acrobatics. 

Charles Logsdon of the National 
Aeronautic Association was on hand. 
Wilbur Shaw, famous automobile 
speed driver, who is now head of the 
aeronautics department of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., was present for 
all three days. Walter Beech, presi- 
dent of Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, 
and Clare Bunch, president of Mono- 
coupe Aeroplane & Engine Corp., Or- 
lando, Fla., were among manufactur- 
ing officials present. 


W. W. P. 


phenomenon in the aviation world. In 
the early days they were, in fact, maneu- 
vers of some importance, for the mili- 
tary and naval services played important 
parts in the show. For several years the 
Miami show has been anything but 
“maneuvers,” for it has become merely 
an out-door air show with a few good 
events and a great many so-so ones. 
From some standpoints the Miami show 
has increased in popularity. From an 
aviation viewpoint—outs'de of the op- 
portunity it has given for the lightplane 
mass flights to the southland—it has be- 
come increasingly of less importance and 
certainly less well operated. 

Many experts have tried to tell the 
sponsors of the Miami show the oppor- 
tunities they were missing, but year by 
year the sponsors have ignored the sug- 
gestions. Since it is Miami's show there 
is, we suppose, no special reason why 
Miami should listen to anyone else, but 
since the City of Miami puts up $10,000 
a year for the annual affair one wonders 
why it doesn’t get more for its money 
than it does. 


There are three types of air shows as 
we have known them during the past 
two decades. The first is the all-out big- 
time professionally staged show which 
has been staged so successfully at Cleve- 
land. This type of show has gone by 
the boards for the time being. With- 
out Army and Navy participation, with- 
out real industry effort, and cooperation, 
it can’t succeed and this participation 
and cooperation is impossible in the midst 
of a defense program. 

A second type of show is the purely 
civic venture such as the annual Birm- 
ingham Air Carnival which costs the 
city little or nothing and which thrives 
on good-will and community effort. There 
are hundreds of such shows every year 
throughout the nation, designed to 
stimulate interest in airports and private 
flying. Birmingham has risen out of 
this general type of show to become, more 
or less, a national attraction simply be- 
cause it is by all odds the biggest and 


best. 
Then there is the third type, best ex- 


Capt. Shelly Charles, EAL Pilot, 
Does A Command Show for Windsor 


Capt. J. Shelly Charles of Eastern Air 
Lines has had a good many honors in 
his lifetime, but not until Jan. 11, 1941, 
did he have the distinction of doing a 
command performance. It was at Miami's 


All - American 
Air Maneuvers 
which at the 


moment was host 
to the Duke of 
Windsor. The 
Duke didn't get 
to see all of 
Charles’ sailplane 
act and requested 
Charles to do it 


over. So that’s 

why Capt. J. S. 

C. is far more to- - 

day than just an Charles 
EAL piloi. 


As a matter of fact, Charles has had 
an unusual career all the way 
along. A native of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
he flies for the Great Silver Fleet between 
Atianta and Miami and is based at 
Atlanta. 

Following graduation from high school 
he received an appointment as a cadet 
with the Army Air Corps and was as- 
signed to March Field, Riverside, Cal., 
for training. He made his first solo flight 
on Dec. 1, 1920. 

After a year of active duty at Hawaii 
with the Air Corps, he spent two years 
with the California forest fire patrol. He 
then joined the Mabel Cody Flying Cir- 
cus as a barnstormer, then returned to 
Winston-Salem where he engaged in 
building small airplanes and conducting 
his own flying school. 


Shelly won the Class B division of the 


first continental air race in 1927 between 
New York and Spokane, Wash., and 
earned fifth place in the New York- 
Los Angeles air race a year later. He 
has more than 40 trophies won in various 
piloting competitions. In 1925 he oper- 
ated the Charles Flying Service at Rich- 
mond, Va., where he was successful for 
five years. 


He's a two-time member of the Cater- 
pillar Club, once when testing a new 
airplane for a western manufacturer, 
and again in 1933 when he took to his 
parachute while flying a small Mailwing 
plane. 


Joining Pitcairn Aviation Inc. in 1930 
(predecessor to Eastern Air Lines), 
Charles flew air mail between Richmond 
and Atlanta before the days of air pas- 
senger service. Subsequently he flew 
the first northbound passenger schedul 


emplified by Miami, which is an all-out 
city promotion designed to get publicity 
and resort visitors. It might as well be 
a national bathing beauty competition, 
a national tennis tournament, a big con- 
vention, flower show or annual pageant. 
The Miami show is staged annually, not 
because of any inherent, basic interest 
and love for aviation, but because it is 
a medium of publicity for the city. This 
is no crime. It is a legitimate activity 
by a city which lives on winter tourists 
and the tourists invariably get their 
money's worth by going to Miami in the 
winter time. 

For the past few years, however, the 
benefits of the Miami air maneuvers 
have been principally to Miami and 
virtually nothing to aviation—except the 
lightplane cavalcade and even here it is 
Orlando, not Miami, that is the real host. 
There used to be well organized races 
which contributed something to aviation 
progress. This year. especially, the races 
were poorly organized, poorly run, and 
several of the best races were called off. 
There wasn’t anyone in charge who 
knows the score about air racing or who 
could make decisions that wouldn't make 
the contestants leave Miami bitter and 
disgusted about the whole business. 


There are some features of an air 


show that can contribute much to avia- 
tion in general—features such as inter- 
national record attempts—speed, alti- 
tude, etc. 
at anything like this. 

As far as the show itself is concerned, 
Miami had the usual good individual at- 
tractions such as “Squeak” Burnett 
Beverly Howard, Bobby Lupton and Al 


But Miami makes no effort | 


Williams, plus other regulars who never } 


disappoint. 
not enough variety to make a good 


But for three days there is | 


rounded-out show. But the big weakness | 


is the lack of organization at the field 
There were times at Cleveland when 
even the big nation’s show stumbled 
with unfortunate lapses, but not often 
enough to make any difference. Birm- 
ingham rarely lets anything fall behind 
schedule. But at Miami the manage- 
ment is invariably sloppy and was more 
so than ever this time. 

Only by conferences during the last 
week or so before the maneuvers did the 
National Aeronautic Association sanction 
this year’s show. Miami wanted to thumb 
its nose at NAA and run its own show 
regardless of sanction. This is all well 
and good if Miami wants to put on a one- 
horse show, but if the Miami show is to 
amount to anything as a class event, it 
needs proper official guidance and it is 
unfortunate that NAA wasn’t permitted 
to be in the picture earlier. One NAA 
official who has played a prominent part 
in races and meets in the past, con- 
tributing his own time and privately- 
owned timing equipment, wouldn't even 
go to Miami this year because of the 
sloppy way Miami runs the show. From 
the standpoint of safety alone, a number 
of aviation persons have said “good-bye” 
to Miami. 

Much better shows are staged by cities 
which don't have $10,000 of public money] 
to play with at the start. If the City of 
Miami didn't appropriate any funds, then 
there would be an excuse for the many] 
unfortunate things that happen. 

One of our own pet gripes for several 
years has been the publicity set-up. 
Robert Quinn, whom we are informed 


is no longer in charge of publicity for 


the show, is a very personable chap. But/ 
the publicity set-up is typical of many 
such arrangements—or lack of arrange- 
ments—at Miami. If Miami has $300 a 
month to spend for four months for the 
(Turn to page 47, Col. 2) 


from Atlanta to Richmond. On Oct. 16, 
1935, he flew the last open cockpit mail 
plane on scheduled service in the U. S— 
a Mailwing—from Chicago to Atlanta. 


His interest in sailplaning began less 
than two years ago, when he and his 
brother built a 250-pound sailplane at 
his Atlanta home. He thinks the greatest 
thrill in the air comes from sailplaning. 


Shelly, who is 40, has more than 14,- 
000 miles in the air and has flown nearly 
two million miles. He is married and 
has a 16-year-old son and a year-old 
daughter. His brother, Paul, is 34, has 
more than 11,000 hours and has flown 
over 1,600,000 miles. 


At any rate, Shelly Charles got a hand 
for his Command Performance in a 
sailplane. It is rumored that the Duke 
of Windsor was no end impressed. 
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‘ production. Our inquiry is in no 
‘sense a criticism.” 

Seen in the investigation is effort 
,of the government to decentralize 
‘| defense production through exten- 
’ sive subletting of work by large 
prime contractors, for the commit- 
tee members have shown particular 
' interest in subcontracting practices 
of the aircraft industry. 

r In all questions on the subject, 
Vinson emphasized that 
the program co grea ex- 
pedited if firms would broaden the 
farming out of orders, and he in- 

dicated that he will introduce a 
bill providing for a survey of plant 
capacities by some authorized 
agency, such as state census de- 
partments, to determine where 
‘tools and space may be available 
‘for defense production. 

After listening for two days to 
descriptions of problems faced by 
‘manufacturers in speeding-up the 
output of military planes, Vinson 
‘viewed President Roosevelt’s 50,000- 
\warplanes-a-year goal with con- 
‘siderable skepticism. If mass pro- 
‘duction of that number began and 
no alterations made, many, he sur- 
jmised, “would be obsolete by 
jalmost a year when they were fin- 
ished.” To attain that goal, many 
jaircraft improvements would have 
‘to be sacrificed in the interest of 
quantity production, he conceded. 

Labor Trouble Denied 

Each of the industry witnesses to 
date has denied the existence of 
labor difficulties, and labor generally 
was descri as cooperative and 
jappreciative of its responsibilities 
»lin the defense program. 

Surprising has been the lack of 
jany criticism of the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act, which fixes 
4minimum pay standards on govern- 
ment contract work. Rear Adm. 
iRay Spear, chief of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
in his report for fiscal 1940, had 
ideclared that Walsh-Healey “con- 
tinues to be a disturbing factor” in 
the procurement of government 
supplies, but in response to specific 
‘questioning the aircraft officials as- 
serted that the act has been no 
obstacle in obtaining subcontrac- 
tors. 

Substance of the hearings to date 
with of testimony for 
leach of the six aircraft manufac- 

turers follows: 


Glenn L. Martin Co. 
SOLE WITNESS to offer a plan for 


| partment of the 
Pgovernment 
divert 
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‘Best Ever Built in America’ 


“The best military airplane ever built in America” is what Britian’s “The 
Aeroplane” has to say about ConsOlidated Aircraft’s model 32 four-engine land 


bomber shown above. 


Designated the B-24 by the U. S. Army Air Corps, the 


Consolidated landplane “is the first American military airplane about which 
there can be no major criticism,” according to the British weekly, known for 
its sharp criticism of most U. S. craft. Great range, speed and bomb load are 
attributes of the large bomber. The one above carries markings of the Royal 


Air Force, 


There should be a demarcation between 
this coordinating body and the Army 
and Navy, however, so that the co- 
ordinating group would not upset the 
Army and Navy, which should be in 
complete control of what they get. 
During the last year there was con- 
siderable difficulty because the Army 
and Navy were forced to break down 
some of their standards.” 

Martin explained that in his view 
there are idle productive facilities 
available which owners at the present 
time are unwilling to divert to de- 
fense production, not through any 
lack of patriotism, but because they 
have no realization of the immediate 
importance of transferring all avail- 
able capacity to the defense program. 
Laws giving the director of the defense 
program power to draft such facilities, 
he said, would have the effect of in- 
fluencing participation of this group. 
Although the aviation industry can 
supply planes for the present 36,000 
plane program, the time may come in 
the future when it is vital to utilize 
every productive source, Martin sug- 
gested. 

Urging legislation if necessary, Mar- 
tin stated that defense should be di- 
rected by a single boss: “You cannot 
have a divided authority. There must 
be some one man as actually the head 
with subordinates who are specialists.” 


Draft Labor, Too 

Rep. W. Sterling Cole (R., N. Y.) 
interposed to remark that a draft- 
industry provision is already in ex- 
isting law, to which Martin replied 
that the government “should have the 
same right to draft labor. You have 
to complete the cycle or leave it alone 
Tt does no good to take over the plant 
if you haven't the right to force 
labor to operate the plant.” Laws 
should be on the books, he insisted, 
preventing “labor organizations from 
biting into what they think is a 
bigger and better melon,” clearing the 
atmosphere from strike threats so that 
management can move confidently 
forward 


There have been no labor troubles 
at his plant since employes voted two 
and a half years ago against joining 
either AFL or CIO, Martin declared. 

“In making the recommendation to 
draft industry and labor, I had in 
mind far greater production than the 
Present program,” he explained. “It 
may be necessary to achieve produc- 
tion at the expense of industry and 


labor interests. This drafting power- 


would get the production, irrespective 
of these interests. Now, we offer the 
business to those who are willing to 
do it, and some manufacturers are not 
willing to try a new business. I do 
not mean a nationalization of the 
aviation industry—that would kill it. 
You have to leave the present groups 
in control of management.” 
Aluminum 

Martin testified that the Aluminum 
Co. of America has shortages generally 
throughout the aircraft industry, 
since it lacks the facilities to step up 
its production, and as far as his in- 
formation goes, it is a question of 
tion, rather than 


Taw materials. He estimated that 
Alcoa could meet the present 36,000 
Plane program, although “asking us 
for patience in fabrication. We have 
had to wait five months for forgings 
instead of three months, as formerly.” 
While his company has anticipated 
new orders, planned expansion and 
spent money simply on the basis of 
srreements with the Army and Navy, 

Out waiting for formal contracts, 
“the Aluminum Co. is not in the habit 
of anticipating,” he said. 

Present rate of production, Martin 
disclosed, is 30 PBM’s (patrol bombers) 
@ month which will triple with full 
operation after expansion. Expansion 
for both Army and Navy will in- 
crease floor space from 2,700,000 sq. ft. 
to 3,800,000 at $22,500,000 cost for 
plant and equipment. The expansion 
Was described as 40% complete and 
scheduled to be finished July 1, 1941. 
Martin has curtailed all commercial 
business voluntarily. 

25% Subcontracted 

Martin judged that about 25% of 
total output is subcontracted, exclud- 
ing government furnished material 
such as engines, propellers, wheels, 
tires, brakes, ofl coolers, instruments, 
and armament equaling 20%-55% ad- 
ditional. He said that earnings re- 
main about the same whether much 
subcontracting is done or not, because 
of the added cost of supervising sub- 
contracts. Production can be increased 
“with minimum plant cost” by in- 
creasing subcontracting, he stated. 

The company is not delayed at the 
moment through deferred deliveries 
of Navy-furnished equipment, but 
study of schedules for the next 12 
months shows “thin spots in certain 
alloys, aluminum and steel, but I can- 
not say they are late yet,” Martin 
offered. He identified thin spots as 


tion, Martin said, “You can standard- 
ize standards, but you cannot freeze 
a type. You must keep abreast of 
modern developments in order to out- 
maneuver the enemy.” 
Urges Six-Day Week 

Company personnel now totals 17,000 
and by Apr. 1, 1942, with peak pro- 
duction, it will reach 42,000, Martin 
indicated. The plant operates one full 
eight-hour shift, a second at 75%, and 
third at 50%. Part of the plant works 
five days, certain departments six days. 
Martin testified that the company 
will be working six days throughout 
when it gets a coordinated flow of 
materials. He emphasized the neces- 
sity of a six-day week in defense in- 
dustries and predicted a 12%-15% in- 
crease in production on such a basis. 

In the last six months most de- 
liveries have been to the British, but 
75% of current work is for the U. 8S. 
Army and Navy. The government, he 
said, determines the “extent to which 
we should produce for the British.” 

More Airports 

Martin made a strong plea for more 
airport construction in addition to 
present government plans, since land- 
ing fields constitute “one of the best 


investments the country could 
because of increasing air transports. 
tion and the economic value, ther. 
fore, of airports after the emergency.” 

Although completion date is not set, 
Martin anticipated that the Omahs 
plant would be completed Dec. 1, 
1941. When pressed, he admitted he 
did not think the site a good one 
from economic considerations as pro. 
duction costs there will be greater be. 
cause of distance from material ang 
labor sources. He said little many. 
facturing could be done at Omaha and 
he estimated 75% subcontracting on 
operations there. 


Curtiss Aeroplane Division 


BURDETIE S. Wright, general manager, 

told the committee that initial deliy. 
ery on the Navy’s contract for SO-3¢ 
type aircraft is four months behind sched- 
ule. The contract, he explained, was 
awarded in June for Aug. 1941 de. 
livery, but the engine required more 
flight testing than » Tesulting 
in continuous flight tests from June to 
present time. Conferences are going on 
with the Navy “as we have to be sure 
there is proper cooling.” Deliveries on 
the scout observation plane will start 
next November, he said, adding, “We 
are now delivering on an order for 50 
scout bombers, replacing 50 sent to 
France, as well as on advanced training 
planes.” 

Production rate at Buffalo now, Wright 
disclosed, is equivalent to eight pursuit 
planes daily and a year from now will 
total about 40 a day for all plants. He 
suggested that when planes are ordered 
identical with those in production, they 
can be expected off the line at new plants 
in 5-7 months; when design is modified 
the average time for initial delivery is 
6-9 months after contract; and for en- 
tirely new type 11-15 months are re- 
quired. 

Construction at three new sites, Buf- 
falo Airport, Columbus and St. Louis, 
is expected to be completed by next June 
or July, raising total productive space 
for all four units to 4,000,000 sq. ft. Per- 
sonnel, now 11,000 at Buffalo, will total 
22,000-24,000 next summer for all plants, 
and 45,000 by Jan. 1942. Wright indi- 
cated that there is a shortage of skilled 
workmen for the aeronautical industry, 
and he agreed with Vinson that a com- 
plete inventory should be made of the 
labor supply in non-military fields. 

Vinson expressed the attitude that there 
are only a certain number of skilled 
workmen available, not enough to care 
for normal peace-time needs and mili- 
tary demands together, and that non- 
military industrial activities should there- 
fore be curtailed. 

Subcontracts 10% 

Wright explained that Curtiss is plan- 
ning its new plants to handle all but 10% 
of the work to be sure that no interfer- 
ence will develop through lack of de 
livery of any item that would delay the 
program. Vinson contended that with 
that low percentage of subcontracting, 
“you must expand plant facilities and 
train personnel and that means slow pro- 
duction,” but Wright replied that with 
greater percentage of immediate control 
over production processes, greater is the 
chance of making deliveries on time. 

Asked for his views on standardization, 
Wright asserted he “didn’t want to be 
responsible for saying we can safely 
standardize now. We're in a competitive 
field and can only standardize if others 
do. Then we can’t standardize for too 


With the suggestion from Rep. Darden 
(D., Va.) that “we never really will get 
mass production,” Wright agreed, “It 
doesn’t look like it right now.” The com- 
pany, he said, has not found any sub- 
stitute for riveting, though fuselages are 
split to facilitate handling and fabrica- 
tion. 

Engineers, Designers Needed 

Wright approved a six-day week, but 
said that a seven-day week would not 
allow time for machine maintenance and 
would “burn everybody out.” Chief 
problem of the industry, he said, is ® 
obtain enough engineers and tool de 
signers. No labor unrest was noted. 

Wright related that the British from 
the beginning asked for more guns and 


(Turn to page 12, Col. 1) 
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one propellers first, engines second, alum- 
inum third. 
Asked his opinion on standardiza- 
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nensea reorganization of the 
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night bombing attack on San Francisco. 
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Guardians of the Golden Gate 


Fighter pilots of the 20th Pursuit Group from the Army Air Base at Hamilton 
Cal., stand by to go aloft under war-time conditions to repel a simulated 


Instead of the usual floodlights that 


disclose the layout of the field, the take-off area is illuminated by the rays of 
a powerful mobile searchlight, the beam of which is followed as the plane leaves 
the ground in flights of threes. (U. S. Army Air Corps). 
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protected gas tanks, and so were getting 
benefit of later developments than U. S. 
Army in contract signed a year ago last 
April. However, the Army has since 
asked for improved armaments and will 
be getting planes equal to those delivered 
to the British. It was disclosed that the 
British have been receiving a larger num- 
ber of planes than the Army because the 
Army last fall chose to postpone its de- 
liveries to incorporate new changes in 
later models. 

There has been no delay in delivery of 
engines, propellers and materials to 
Curtiss, Wright stated. 


Vought-Sikorsky 


C J. McCARTHY, general manager. 

“testified that with Navy orders foi 
57 scout bombers, 155 scout observation, 
1,006 scout observation and one torpedo 
bomber, 


struction is 


for 
completion in 


pansion is com- 
pleted this spring, with peak of 6,000 to 
be reached in September. 

Deliveries on the 57 scout bombers are 
nine months behind original schedule, 
but company expects to catch up by 
April or May, McCarthy stated. Work 
on 155 scout observation planes is two 
months behind, but will be up to sched- 
ule by April. 

Production on 1,006 scout observation 


that the major cause 
over-estimation of 


trained; only about 25% of employes 
have been with company more than a 
year, and workers are being added at 
rate of 200 monthly. 

Vought-Sikorsky is subcontracting 42% 
of productive labor on the 1,006 scout 
observation order, McCarthy told the 
committee, adding that it is company pol- 
icy to call in as many subcontractors as 
possible. In the past aircraft manufac- 
turers have had to do almost the entire 
production work themselves, because or- 
ders received have been so small, he 
suggested. 

Company until recently operated six 


days weekly, three shifts a day, but has 
changed to two 10-hour shifts a day with 
54 hour average for the week, because 
skilled workers are lacking for three full 
shifts daily, McCarthy declared. The 
company has no union and is “getting 
along fine” with workers. 

To speed production, spot welding has 
been substituted for about 60% of rivet- 
ing formerly required, though the day 
was not foreseen when spot welding will 
entirely replace riveting. Aluminum Co. 
has informed Vought-Sikorsky it can 
meet all of latter's requirements for 
peak operation, McCarthy stated. 


Radial Engines Best Available, Adm. Towers 
Says; Praises Industry for ‘Wonderful Job’ 


The three engines which today 
have, “higher power than any known 
to be in production in any other 
country” are all of the radial air- 
cooled type, Rear Adm. John H. 
Towers, chief of the Navy’s Bureau 
of Aeronautics, told the Society of 
Automotive Engineers in Detroit re- 
cently. 

Adm. Towers also praised both the 
aviation and automotive industries 
for the “wonderful job” they are 
doing in the national defense pro- 


gram. 

Discussing the three engines, which 
have been “recently developed” in 
the U. S., he said that “the combina- 
tion of high power and low drag 
means speed, and speed these days 
is paramount. The three types of 
engines to which I have referred are 
all radial aircooled designs. 

“At first, it seemed likely that any 
installation of these types would offer 
a drag which would offset the ad- 
vantage of the higher power, but en- 
gineers, working in conjunction with 
the staff of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, accom- 
plished the apparently impossible. 
The result is over 400 mph., not down, 
hill and not wishful thinking, but 
real miles in level flight. 

“I am not attempting to belittle 
the liquid-cooled engine. It has its 
place now. To phrase the state- 
ment attributed to the Confederate 
cavalry leader, Gen. Forrest, as to 
how to win a battle, ‘Get there fust- 
est with the mostest men’—this is 
simply a case of the radial engine 
designers ‘getting there fustest with 
the mostest horses.’ The liquid- 
cooled engine can be and will be pro- 
duced in higher powers, but those 


higher-powered models are not yet 
available to us, and the immediate 
future is necessarily our principal 
concern. 


Experimentation Emphasized 


“However, I feel that it would be 
a fatal mistake if we permitted our 
immediate program to interfere with 
our long-range experimental pro- 
gram. The two can be handled con- 
currently without serious conflict. 
Insofar as the Bureau of Aeronautics 
is concerned, we have not slackened 
our support of experimental projects 
one bit. We cannot afford to be 
caught later with nothing but last 
year’s styles.” 

The procurement program is prog- 
ressing “reasonably well,” Adm. 
Towers said, adding that it was in 
much better shape “than the dire 
comments of some pessimistic col- 
umnists would lead you to believe.” 
He admitted that there are bottle- 
necks, but stated that these should 
logically have been expected. 

“In my opinion,” he continued, “a 
wonderful job is being done, not the 
least of which is the way the auto- 
motive industry is stepping up and 
bearing a large share of the burden. 

“We are trying to do, in less than 
two years, what other big industrial 
nations took more than twice that 
long to do. That we cannot accom- 
P it 100% is becoming obvious, 
ut we won’t miss it far. Had we 
been content to continue to repro- 
duce the types of aircraft in produc- 
tion when the program was started, 
we, undoubtedly could obtain the 
quantity rate set up, but for military 
age ry quality as well as quantity 

vital.” 


Grumman Aircraft 


G RUMMAN, which has Navy orders for 

55 fighters, 297 fighters, 286 torpedo 
bombers, 21 personnel transports, 1 fighter, 
2 torpedo bombers and 144 utility air- 
craft, is turning 
out fighters at 
about 40 a month, 
which is all the 
company can get 
engines for dur- 
ing the next 18 
months, L. R. 
Grumman, presi- 


dent, declared. 
British orders 
now represent 


about 15% of 
company’s busi- 
ness. 

“While we are 
not up to our original schedule because 
of war changes, we are meeting our re- 
vised schedule and think we can meet 
the program from now on unless there 
are further changes,” he advised the 
committee. “We estimate we could have 
delivered 200 more aircraft to this date 
without the design changes incorporated 
from war lessons. These include bullet- 
proof tanks and windshields, guns, etc. 
which have brought our planes right up 
to date on all new features.”’ First of the 
286 torpedo bombers ordered is due for 
delivery in mid-1941. 

Company has a 480,000 sq. ft. plant 
expansion program underway costing 
$3,500,000, which should be completed in 
March. Grumman stated that expansion 
has not interfered with operations of the 
regular plant and so has not delayed de- 


liveries. 
Standardization 


Lack of standardization between instal- 
lations and parts in planes built for the 
British and U. S. was described as con- 
stituting the greatest problem of delay. 
though it was admitted that steps have 
been taken to rectify this. There are 
some things, he said, that the British 
and the Navy cannot get together on, un- 
standardized items like the mixer control, 
for example, which is different in British 
and Navy types and which would be 
dangerous to change. Developments 
abroad, he stated, are incorporated as fast 
as possible, but it takes a month or two 
to make the alterations. 

Grumman estimated his subcontracting 
at 20% and agreed with Vinson that more 
of it would speed up the program. Vin- 
son suggested that aviation companies 
should become more like assembly plants 
rather than manufacturing units. 

Shortages Cited 

All machine work is subcontracted. 
“but we build most of the fighters since 
we have the capacity,” Grumman ¢% 
plained. “We would undertake more sub- 


(Turn to page 14, Col. 1) 
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| pany is expand- 
og area of 370,000 sq. 
ft. by 258,000 sq. 
ft. at cost of $1,- . 
March. Hourly 
wage employes 
|| now totaling 3,900 
«will be increased 
craft is going along on time, with de- 
a. liveries to start in April. The torpedo 
te bomber is experimental and now being 
a built. McCarthy said he did not want 
et. to disclose the number of planes being | 
Bee. delivered now, but he indicated that 
oe iH Navy orders are being given priority 
fe) over work on three fiying boats for 
See), American Export Airlines, and that de- 
livery is just starting om order for 50 
a? dive bombers which British took over 
from French. 
Cause for Delay 
— | delay was “our' our 
ee, ability to expand . . . our inability to 
unskilled ‘workers’ had ‘to be 
ee), Many unskilled workers had to be 
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Like a ruler in the sky... |= 

KOLLSMAN SENSITIVE ALTIMETER || — 

The extreme accuracy of the Kollsman Sensitive Altimeter, which —yiri00 
permits five-foot readings at any altitude, enables a pilot to maintain a 

an accurately determined level course and to fly confidently above 47075 
all obstructions. 
When equipped with a full-range temperature compensation, it = 

furnishes a reading not affected by temperature extremes, and accu- —y17050 
rately indicates the barometric altitude above any given reference a 

level. —}17025 
This most famous of all Kollsman Precision Instruments was -~ 
the first sensitive altimeter made, the first instrument to bear the — 

Kollsman name; and today, improved by many years of research, it — ree 
is acknowledged in aviation circles the world over as unsurpassed in - 
accuracy, reliability and ruggedness. 4 
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Mfrs. Testimony 
(Continued from page 12) 


contracting if we could find suitable sub- 
contractors. 

The committee was told that Grumman 
generally is receiving materials on time, 
. that there is enough sheet aluminum, but 
- “the trouble is it comes in different shapes 
and sometimes a fancy shape may be 
late.” No aluminum shortage is expected 
however. Deliveries of armor plate “are 
not very good,”’ Grumman said, describ- 
ing how the company sometimes installs 
plywood dummies until the armor is 
available. 

Engines, propellers and some acces- 
cessories and instruments are fur- 
nished by the Navy, on schedule now, 
although there was some delay six 
months ago, mostly as to engines. 
“Now, however, we have available an 
ample supply of engines in advance,” 
Grumman declared. 

No labor trouble has been experienced 
and there is no union at the plant. 


Brewster Aeronautical 


GBORGE F. Chapline, president, in- 
formed the committee that 1940 
production was 10 times greater than 
1939, and that equivalent of four pur- 
suit planes are 
now produced 
daily. When 
400,000 sq. ft. 
expansion  pro- 
gram is com- 
pleted, an equi- 
valent of 14 
fighters will be 
turned out 
daily, he said. 
Company has 
Navy orders for 
203 scout bomb- 
ers and 108 
fighters. Present 
| production is for the British, and 
deliveries for the Navy will not begin 
until summer, carrying into 1942. 
q In terms of man-hours, 40% of the 
*) scout bombers will be assigned to sub- 
contractors, and 2%-4% of the fighters. 
Chapline stated the company believes 
' in using tooling that exists in unused 
plants and in distributing work to sub- 


will speed 
up production. 

| Personnel has increased 600% in a 
)} year, from 1,200 to 7.200, and will be 
* 14,000 when expansion is completed. 
| No labor trouble is expected during 
1941, since present contract extends 
for next 11 months. 


Chapline 


Stearman Aircraft 


: P TO Jan. 11, Stearman had de- 
: livered 140 of its Navy order for 
476 trainers, J. P. Murray, eastern repre- 
sentative, disclosed, adding that altogether 
the company 
has orders for 
about 2,000 
trainers includ- 
ing some 1,400 
for the Army. 
Murray told the 
committee that 
Stearman could 
deliver 110 more 
trainers to the 
Navy during 
January, but 
that the Navy 
| is behind in 
} turning over 


Harris & Ewing 
Murray 
Propeller hubs for which the Navy 
has contracted with other firms. Stear- 


man has 550 trainer wings and 110 
fuselages stacked up at the plant wait- 
, Ing for necessary parts, he declared. 
Vinson asked Murray what Stear- 
} man was doing to get the needed parts, 
and after being told that the com- 
pany was checking almost daily with 
the Navy, Vinson rather sharply in- 
quired why Stearman has not “cut 
} the red tape” and gone straight to 
| the Navy Subcontractor in an attempt 
} to speed up deliveries. 
| Murray suggested that pressure on 
) the other Navy contractor from the 
Navy would perhaps be more effective, 
; but Vinson countered with the belief 
} that pressure from both ends, from 
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Flyers for Douglas 


In this group of pilots for Douglas Aircraft Co. were the men who took the 


controls when large-scale flyaway deliveries of fighting craft for Great Britain, 
and Norwegian military units in Canada, began at the company’s plants. 

Left to right: Ronald Bollinger, Bob Brush, 0. W. Coyle, Johnny Martin, Bob 
Lacy, Lee Bishop, A. J. Viccellio, Richard Van Conover and Eddie Ross. 


the Navy and from Stearman, would 
be best. Vinson insisted that it is “in- 
cumbent” upon Stearman to do every- 
thing possible to get parts needed. 
Murray promised cooperation in this 
and explained that propeller hub 
manufacturers are working fast as 
possible, but that contracts for the 
hubs were let later than for the air- 
frames. 


On Schedule by Mar. 1 


Stearman, though a little behind 
schedule on deliveries, plans to be 
caught up by end of February, Murray 
indidcated, while production of entire 
476 should be completed by Oct. 1. 

The company subcontracts 10%-12% 
of its trainer production, and in turn 
produces parts for Douglas Aircraft 
and the Boeing plant at Seattle. In 
reply to questioning, Murray suggested 
that greater subcontracting would 
delay rather than expedite deliveries. 

Expansion by 85,000 sq. ft at cost 
of $450,000 is being completed for 
occupancy in late January, it was said. 
Personnel now 1,800 will total 2,500 
when expansion is finished. 


Training School in Michigan 
Takes Over Fraser Airport 


Recent acquisition of Fraser Airport. 
located 15 miles northeast of Detroit. 
Mich., has been announced by Ernest 
M. Baker, Jr., vice-president of General 
Aeronautic Corp. 

The field was obtained to provide a 
more suitable location for American In- 
stitute of Aviation, school division of 
the corporation, which has been engaged 
in both primary and advanced Civilian 
Pilot Training work. Renamed Thomas 
Bourne Joy Airport, the new base will 
be used instead of the Wayne County 
Airport, Romulus, Mich. 

New steel hangars have been ordered 
for the field, and plans for an admin- 
tration building are nearing completion. 


Jouett 
(Continued from page 1) 


“calls for about 37,000 military 
planes, including everything from 
trainers to long-range, four-engine 
bombers. Nearly all the orders for 
that number of planes have been 
given to the industry; but some still 
remain to be ordered. In that pro- 
gram, as it stands today, about 
21,000 machines are for American 
air forces and the remaining 16,000 
are for the British . . . 
Delivery on Schedule? 

“Broadly speaking, the present 

program calls for delivery of all 
planes thus far ordered, by July 
1942—18 months from now. It prob- 
ably will be completed in that 
time . 
“Today, government officials say 
that our warplane production is 
about 800 a month. Factual studies 
prove that the equipment resulting 
from this production is comparable 
to that produced elsewhere, both in 
performance and in cost.” 

Giving reasons why more planes 
are not being turned out today, Col. 
Jouett pointed out that at least 14 
months are required to produce the 
first plane of a production order. 
“About 30,000 man hours of labor 
are necessary to make the airframe 
of a medium-size bomber, ex- 
clusive of engines, propellers, in- 
struments and other equipment. It 
requires about 15,000 shop orders, 
each calling for an average of 10 
distinct operations. Before it is 


Process of Elimination 


From a speech by Col John H. Jouett, president of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, before the National Press Club 


in Washington, D. C., Jan. 15: 


A COMMITTEE of engineers from one of the most reputable ::utomotive 

organizations in the world not long ago came to one of our larger 
aircraft engine factories. They knew this factory to be in need of increased 
facilities, and they were prepared to offer a newly completed automotive 
plant containing several million dollars worth of the most modern and 
efficient machine tools for automotive production. Before making the offer 
they were given the opportunity of inspecting all the 800 component parts 
that went into the aircraft engine involved. After careful study their first 
conclusion was that their automotive equipment was suitable to the efficient 
production of only three out of those 800 component parts. Further study 
led them to believe that to produce even those three components, it first 
would be necessary to retrain their entire automotive shop personnel and 


make such extensive 


changes in their machine tools as to destroy any 


possible economy or speed or efficiency in production. Their final answer 
to the head of our aircraft engine plant was: “My friend, all we have to 
offer you is floor space and personnel that can be trained, but we distinctly 

of the opinion that you can get together floor space and train personnel 


more rapidly and effectively 


than we can.” 


Air Depot Now Brookley Field 

Southeast Air Depot, Mobile, Ala. 
has been officially designated by the 
War Dept. as Brookley Field in honor 
of Capt. Wendell H. Brookley, a mem. 
ber of the Air Corps who was killed 
in an airplane crash at Bolling Field 
in 1934. 


flown away that bomber has 22,0 


inspections. In addition, there are 
5,500 inspections on an _ engine 
alone 


“Efficient tooling is a function of 
units to be produced. The aircraft 
industry has learned this through 
years of actual experience.” 


Discusses Reuther Plan 


After discussing so-called “plans” 
for speeding up production—the 
Ford 1,000-planes-a-day plan and 
the plan launched by William §, 
Knudsen—Col. Jouett turned atten- 
tion to the Reuther plan which con- 
templates 500 planes a day, pro- 
duced with unused facilities and 
personnel in the motor car industry 
—largely in the Detroit area. 

“We have every reason to believe 
that less than 10% of the machine 
tools in the auto plants are usable 
in airplane manufacturing,” he said. 
“We understand that every one of 
those machine tools taken out of 
— production would render others 
idle. 

“Assuming that the comparatively 
simple and less costly single seater 
pursuit plane was chosen for this 
type of production: —at $50,000 each, 
500 planes a day would cost $25,- 
000,000 a day. Carrying this thought 
to the absurd, at 300 working days 
a year, there would be required an 
appropriation of seven and a half 
billion dollars—all spent on one 
model, as compared to the total of 
about one billion provided for all 
types this year. 

“If we consider a 50,000 military 
airplane annual production, we can 
assume that approximately 10% 
will be single seater pursuit planes. 
This means 5,000 planes of that 
type, or 10 days of production by 
the Reuther plan. I seriously doubt 
the possibility of getting together 
the number of men in one locality 
required to produce 5,000 airplanes 
at the rate of 500 per day.” 


Involves Nine Million People 


Elaborating on the population 
problem in connection with the 
Reuther plan, the speaker said that 
three million workers mean a 
population of nine million, includ- 
ing their families. “Add to that 
the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker to serve nine million 
persons and figure out how you can 
put a community like that in and 
around the Detroit area or in any 
~. manufacturing center in the 

In the field of raw materials, 
Col. Jouett’s premise lead to similar 
“astronomically impossible” figures. 
“We must presume that these 
planes are to be armed in accord- 
ance with present procedure. That 
means at least eight machine guns 
per airplane. At 500 planes a day 
that means 4,000 machine guns 4 
day. In other words, in two and 
one-half days such a program 
would eat up the present annual 
production of machine guns in 


Other speakers who appeared on 
the Press Club’s program were 
Glenn L. Martin, Guy W. Vaughan 
and J. Carlton Ward Jr. 


‘ 

| 
| 
| 
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LONGER RANGE—QUICKER TAKEOFF 


Combining the use of a new high-strength alloy with the N.A.C.A. laminar 
flow air-foil section and an improved plan form, Hamilton Standard has 
developed a new propeller blade which adds still further to propeller 
efficiency. These blades, which are now being installed on Pan American 
Airways’ Boeings, have improved the takeoff, increased the range, and 
will help make possible non-stop service across the Atlantic. Once again 


Hamilton Standard plays a leading part in advancing airplane performance. 


HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE THREE DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Radio Stations 


(Continued from page 1) 


weather data from the Hawaiian 
Islands and sent direct to San Fran- 
cisco for relay to all parts of the 
U. S. 

The three powerful stations are 
one of the largest projects under- 
taken by the airways engineering 
division of CAA, of which Thomas 
B. Bourne is chief, and are under 
.» the direct charge of Ed Smith, CAA 
‘radio engineer. The transmitters to 

be installed are the first aircooled 

transmitters to be built in the U. S., 

the builders being Federal Tele- 
. graph Co. 

In addition to serving communi- 
cation purposes the stations will act 
as direction finders. They will be 
able to communicate with U. S. air- 
craft anywhere in the Atlantic, in 
Central and South America, and as 
far west as Manila, in addition to 
communicating by automatic code 
with any nation in Europe and 

_ South America. 


. Rodman Heads Nebraska 


Aeronautics Commission 
~ W. S. Rodman Jr. of Kimball has been 
}, elected chairman of the Nebraska Aero- 
}nautics Commission succeeding C. M. 
|Sharrar, Omaha, United Air Lines dis- 
trict traffic manager. 

§ A private flyer, Rodman has been a 
"member of the state commission since 
its creation five years ago. 


a 


Capt. Fulton Retires 

Capt. Garland Fulton, authority on 
lighter-than-air craft and head of the 
| Airship Division of the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics since 1926, was retired re- 
cently at his own request after more than 
30 years of service. 
| A graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy 
sin 1912, Capt. Fulton was transferred 
from duty at the New York Navy 
Yard to the aeronautical division of the 
p Bureau of Construction and Repair in 
1918, where he served until his assign- 
pment to the newly-organized Bureau of 
Aeronautics in 1921. In 1922 he was on 
duty in Paris and Berlin in connection 
with negotiations and inspection work on 
the airship “Los Angeles.” 


Stackpoles to Report for Duty 
Col. A. H. Stackpole, associate edi- 
tor of AMERICAN AVIATION has been 
; ordered to active duty in February 
pin command of the 104th Cavalry 
(horse-mechanized), of the 
Corps reconnaissance regiment. 
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‘The Hat and Leaf’ 


American pilots of the Royal Ca- 
nadian Air Force recently presented to 
the aviation world a new and signifi- 
cant symbol “The Hat and Leaf,” em- 
bodying the spirit and determination 
of two nations in a common cause. 
At the presentation of the insignia it 
was announced: “It is our hope that 
this symbol of American and Canadian 
relations will take its rightful place 
among those insignias that have bound 
aviators together throughout’ the 
world, in forging ahead to new hori- 
zons for the benefit and protection of 
Democracy.” The leaf is reproduced 
in green and yellow; the hat in red 
and blue. 


Army Flyer Wins DFC 

Lt. William T. Hudnell Jr. of the Army 
Air Corps has been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross for heroism dis- 
played while participating in an aerial 
flight at Langley Field, Va., Apr. 23, 
1940, the War Dept. announced recently. 

Piloting an Army P-36A on an indi- 
vidual aerobatic flying mission, Lt. Hud- 
nell was returning to his station when 
the control stick of his plane locked in 
neutral position. Rather than abandon 
the plane and perhaps cause casualties 
among the residents of the semi-con- 
gested area over which he was flying, Lt. 
Hudnell landed the disabled craft safely 
in his second attempt. 


Airport Survey by Army 

A survey of emergency airport facilities 
in inland towns of California from the 
Oregon border south as far as Fresno has 
been ordered by the Army Air Corps with 
a view toward possible utilization of the 
fields as bases for tactical air units in case 
of military operations on the west coast. 

Building of new facilities is not con- 
templated at the present time, although 
it has been intimated that future con- 
struction by the Army or a civil agency 
of the government may result from the 
survey, particularly in towns having no 
existing landing fields. 


Williams Reappointed 
Harvey L. Williams of Greenwich, 
Conn., has been reappointed to the Con- 
necticut Aeronautical Development Com- 
mission by Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin. 
He had resigned early in 1940 to serve 
the commission as its consulting engineer. 


THE WORLD’S MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
SURVEY OF AIRPORT PROBLEMS 


National and International in Scope! 


IRPORTS 


BY JOHN WALTER WOOD 
444 Photos — 64 Diagrams 


From a detailed analysis of 22 im- 
portant airports in the Americas and 
26 in Europe (with scale plans and 
photographs) Mr. Wood proceeds to 
a presentation of new and extremely 


valuable ideas for every phase of air- 
port planning and operation, present 


and future. Unquestionably one 


the most important eeronautical books 
ever published. Tremendous value for $12.50 


COWARD-McCANN~ 


2 West 45th Street 


of 


New York 


Maas Criticizes CPTP 

Rep. Melvin J. Maas, of Minne- 
sota, consistent critic of the CAA’s 
Civilian Pilot Training Program be- 
cause he maintained it was not 
producing pilot material for the 
Army and Navy, stated in a recent 
hearing of the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee that he thought 
“we are wasting money” on CPTP. 
This statement came after ques- 
tioning Rear Adm. John H. Towers, 
chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
of the Navy Dept. Maas and other 
members have maintained that 
CPTP should be turned over to the 
Navy and Army. 


Western Committee Formed 


to Create Aviation Library 

Formation of the Western Aeronau- 
tical Libraries Committee to create & 
central repository of books, periodicals 
and pamphlets relating to aircraft has 
been announced by representatives of 
research departments of manufacturets 
in the Los Angeles area. 

Headed by Clement Skrabak, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. engineering l- 
brary director, the group aims to meet 
“a growing problem of supplying im- 
mediate aeronautical data to the in- 
dustry.” 

While at present individual com- 
panies have small collections of 500- 
odd volumes each, a central library 
comprising thousands of books and 
scores of new and old periodicals is 
sought. 

Included on the committee are 
Patricia Kelly, Douglas Aircraft Co. 
librarian and group secretary; E. W. 
Robischon, Guggenheim Aeronaut'cs 
Laboratory librarian at Caltech; Tonea 
Hamilton, Hughes Aircraft Corp.; Mona 
Harmer, Northrop Aircraft Inc.; E. W. 
Hjorth, Vega Airplane Co., and Mrs. 
Emma Quigley, member of the Special 
Libraries Association Committee on 
National Defense. 


Federal Trade Commission 
Closes Flying School Case 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
closed its case against Leon Hood, trading 
as St. Joseph School of Flying, St. Joseph, 
Mo., without prejudice to its right to re- 
sume proceedings if future findings 
should make such action necessary. 
Hood had been charged with misrepre- 
sentation in the sale of a correspondence 
course in aviation. 

The Commission was informed that the 
respondent had discontinued the sale of 
the home study courses and had left the 
country. 


Flying School Dedicated 

The new Stockton, Cal., Advanced Fly- 
ing School under the command of Brig. 
Gen. Henry W. Harms was dedicated re- 
cently with Maj. Gen. Jacob E. Fickel, 
commander of the Southwest Air Dis- 
trict, as principal speaker. 

The school, with a capacity of 225 
students, is under the jurisdiction of the 
West Coast Training Center with head- 
quarters at Moffett Field, Cal. Teaching 
staff of the school consists of approxi- 
mately 60 instructors, on the basis of one 
instructor for each five students in flying 
subjects and one instructor for each 20 
students in ground subjects. 


Student Flying Halted 

All student flying was halted early in 
January at Lambert-St. Louis Airport, 
Robertson, Mo., by order of the private 
flying section of the CAA. Construction 
of new aircraft factories is given as one 
reason for the ban. Brayton Flying 
School is now using a field of its own 
near the airport, and St. Louis School 
of Aeronautics is training students at 
another private field near by. 


Los Angeles Promotes De Silva 

Woodruff De Silva has been named di- 
rector of airports for Los Angeles, suc- 
ceeding Richard B. Barnitz, former World 
War flyer, who resigned recently because 
of ill health. 

De Silva has been connected with Los 
Angeles municipal airport work since 
1929 and for several years served as as- 
sistant to Barnitz. 


Kirschbaum, the Lyricist, 
on ‘Wings to Victory’ 


Dick Kirschbaum, standing, above 
aviation editor of the Newark News ang 
a prominent member of the Aviatiag 
Writers Association, is revealing talen® 
these days that were unknown to hig 
newspaper colleagues. He is the lyricit 
of a new Army Air Corps song calle 
“Wings to Victory,”’ which was composed 
by Rod Lehigh, at piano, also of the 
News. The song was dedicated to ang 
adopted by the 119th Observation Squads 
ron and 44th Division aviation. It has 
received the hearty endorsement of Lé 
Gen. Hugh A. Drum, commanding th 
First Army. At Miami, while attending 
the air maneuvers Jan. 10-12, Kirschbaum 
was called upon to sing the song to civig 
club groups. 

So far radio doesn't know “Wings t 
Victory." The boys got into ASCAP 
through Famous Music Corp., publishers 
of the tune. 


Expansion Completed, Spartan 


Graduates 2,800 a Year 
Completion of six new units brings the 
number of buildings now occupied by 
Spartan School of Aeronautics at Tulsa, 
Okla., to 24, Maxwell W. Balfour, di- 
rector of the school announced recently: 
“Total expansion since May of last year 
is running well over $450,000 and has 
been brought about by the increased 
enrollment in the civilian school and 


the acceptance of the Air Corps pro-@ 


gram for cadets and enlisted men. We 
are now turning out 2,800 graduates @ 
year as compared with a little more 
than 200 less than two years ago.” 

Structures recently completed include 
a new engine test house for testing 
eight radial and inline motors simuk 
taneously, a cafeteria, sandblasting unit 
barrack, airplane storage hangar and 
main classroom and shop building. Num- 
ber of pilots employed has been im 
creased to 110. Spartan has taken de 
livery on a full compliment of 62 Fair 
child PT-19 trainers for use at Tulsa, 
while its branch school at Muskogee, 
Okla., has been assigned 23 additional 
PT-19's plus 15 Stearman PT-17 bi-plane 
trainers. 


AC Prepares for High Bombing 
Army Air Corps pilots and bom 
bardiers in groups of about 30 am 
being moved to Wright and Paterson 
fields fortnightly for training in higt 
altitude flying, it is reported at Day 
ton, O. Tests are underway to de 
termine the service ceiling for fout- 
engined bombers which officers sald 
have operated high as 30,000 feet. 


At Hamilton Field 


Lt. Col Ira C. Eaker 
Air Corps, who reported to the army 
air base at Hamilton Field, Cal., re- 
cently after a two-year tour of duty 
in the office of the chief of Air Corps, 
Washington, D. C. His present assign- 
ment is with the 20th Pursuit Group. 


RANGER 


DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Something you 
will never find in 
the performance 
figures... 


Reliable, economical performance over 
the lifetime of an engine is a function of 
sound design and precision production. 
Endless hours are spent by Ranger in 
making sure that materials and manu- 
facture are as perfect as modern science 
and human effort can assure. Doggedly 
testing the capacity of every Ranger 
spring to meet all the conceivable stresses 


of engine operation is dull but essential. 


hoon Nothing is left to chance, for with Ranger 


there can be no compromise with quality. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Farmingdale, Long Island, New York 
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. Canadian Pacific Reported Buying 


Six Airlines in $12,000,000 Deal 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. is re- 
ported to have bought three Canadian 
commercial airlines and is said to be 
negotiating for the purchase of three 
others, in a deal which will involve 
$12,000,000. 

The assets of Yukon Southern Air 
Transport, operating from Vancouver 
and Edmonton into the Yukon; Ginger 
Coote Airways, operating from Van- 
couver to Vancouver Island, and Mac- 
kenzie Air Service, operating out of 
Edmonton into the Mackenzie River 
basin are said to have been pur- 
chased by CPR. 

According to an Edmonton news- 
paper, the Yukon Southern purchase 
was handled through Canadian Alir- 
ways, in which CPR owns majority 
stock. 


The railroad is reported to be ne- 


_ Fimian, Walker Named 


D. T. M.’s for Braniff 


Appointment 
of L. R. Fimian 
and Kenneth J. 
Walker as district 


joined Braniff in May 1940. He was 
graduated from Lehigh University in 


» 1929, with a degree in business adminis- 


tration, and was employed by Colonial 
Airways the same year. Later, he worked 
for Ludington Airlines at Newark, At- 
In 1932, he 


joined Eastern Air Transport, later East- 


Walker has 
been with Braniff 
for the last two 
years in the com- 
pany’s office as 
sales representa- 
tive. He was 
graduated from Knox College in 1939. 
During the Chicago World's Fair in 1934, 
he worked with Greyhound Lines, later 
being employed by that company at the 
San Diego and Cleveland expositions. 

Fimian succeeds Gail Urban, resigned, 
while Walker replaces W. H. McPhail, re- 
signed. 


Fimian 


gotiating for the purchase of Wings 
Ltd., in Ontario; Airways Ltd., in 
Manitoba and Starratt Airways in the 
Ontario-Manitoba mining region. 

When the transactions are com- 
pleted, it will place nearly all air 
transportation in Canada in the hands 
of the two railroad systems, CPR and 
Canadian National. The latter op- 
erates Trans-Canada Air Lines. The 
only major airline not so operated 
will be Canadian Colonial Airways Ltd. 

If CPR pushes its air program there 
is a possibility that it may make 
surveys for a Vancouver-Orient serv- 
ice, with routes to Moscow and Shang- 
hai, for post-war operation. 
According to the Vancouver Sun, CPR 
is so intent “on developing the run 
to the Orient....after the war....that 
the company has already arranged for 
first call on many of the pilots now 
flying bombers across the Atlantic to 
England. These men would be top- 
notchers for such a service after the 


AA Names J. A. Tompkins 
to Assist J. H. Theilig 


Jack A. Tomp- 
kins, former as- 
sistant sales 
manager for 
American Air- 
lines in Detroit, 
has been named 
assistant to the 
manager of the 
company’s agency 
and foreign de- 

ent. 

Stationed at 
LaGuardia Field, 
New York, as as- 
sistant to J. Her- 
man Theilig, Tompkins will help co- 
ordinate the agency and foreign depart- 
ment employes of AA who contact ap- 
proximately 8,000 travel agents in the 
U. S. and abroad. 

Tompkins traveled widely while en- 
gaged in athletic activities at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and started selling 
travel in Detroit in 1936. Later he be- 
came manager of AA's agency depart- 
ment at Detroit, then assistant district 
sales manager. 


Crone to Handle TWA’s 
Cooperative Advertising 


C. R. Crone has been appointed special 
representative, publicity department, to 
handle cooperative advertising for TWA, 
according to recent announcement by 
V. P. Conroy, vice-president-traffic-sales. 

Crone will have headquarters in the 
new Airlines Terminal Bldg., New York. 
He formerly was attached to the sales 
offices in Hollywood and New York, and 
has been with the company five years. He 
is a native of Kansas City and attended 
Kansas University. 


Tompkins 


Total Employes, Pilots, Aircraft and Route Mileages of 


Transport 


Industry 


U. S. domestic air carriers with aggregate route mileage of 41,583 in 
employed a total of 14,445 persons, including 1,833 pilots, and operated 342 gig 


craft, according to 


information submitted by the 
AmeRIcan Aviation Directory. Largest relative increase during the six montium 


individual companies @ 


since April was in number of pilots which grew nearly 32%, from 1,391 at ty 
earlier date. Increase of total employes during the period was over 28%, whi 


number of aircraft gained 18%, and route mileage less than 6%. The expansiqnam 


figures for each of 18 domestic airlines, showing the total employes, pilot™ 


aircraft and route mileages in April and 


October, follow: 


Total 
Empioyes Pilots Aircraft Route Mileage 
April October April October April October April 
All American 33 43 6 7 ..a 7 3-980 
rican 2,8 3,9 340 461 7o 8s 6. 
Braniff sis 7a 7 76 as 14 2,370 
Chicago 204 2 38 32 s $ 
Contin 78 7 4 33 3 i, 
1.348 2 139 2 3 3: 
land “90 "Too 33 
nter-Isiand so sé 338 
Mid-Continent 137 333 1,114 
National 94 a 4 946 
Northeast ais a $ $ 
Northwest 650 7 34 2 2 2.388 
Penn-Central 1 2,091 
i, 3-335 333 4 
West 7303 ‘24 30 39 ; 
Catalina 28 28 3 3 2 
Totals 13,206 14.445 1.381 1833 290 342 39,374 ai 
a Unreported by company. 
SOS-mile route and Grand Rapids-Trave ci 1 


PAA PROMOTES FOUR 


Cone Detached from Atlantic Divi- 
sion; Toomey Goes Up 


Four officials of Pan American Air- 
Ways were promoted on Jan. 15. 

Col. J. Carroll Cone, who has been 
manager of the Atlantic division, has 
been made assistant vice president, 
assisting John C. Cooper, vice presi- 
dent, with headquarters in New York 
City. 

John C. Leslie, who has been op- 
erations manager of the Pacific divis- 
ion, succeeds Cone as manager of the 
Atlantic division. 

- W. Toomey, Eastern division 
engineer, has been made assistant 
manager of the Eastern division under 
W. Overton Snyder. 

J. H. Tilton, chief pilot of the Pacific 
division, succeeds Leslie as manager 
of that division. 


W. P. Lear Recovering 


William P. Lear, president of Lear Avia 
Inc., and three passengers, were injured, 
none seriously, when the new twin-engine 
Cessna T-50 which Lear was flying to 
Miami’s All-American Air Maneuvers, 
made a forced landing in a swamp 25 
miles north of Jacksonville, Fla., on Jan. 
8. Lear’s jaw was broken and he was 
confined to a Jacksonville hospital and 
is expected to return to New York before 
the middle of February. 


Correction 


Captions for the photographs in the 
Jan. 1 issue relating to individuals and 
airports in Central America erroneously 
attributed government ownership to the 
airport passenger terminals at El Salva- 
dor; Tegucigalpa, Honduras, and Man- 
agua, Nicaragua. The buildings were 
constructed and are owned by Pan 
American Airways; only the fields are 
owned by the governments. 


Gaston E. Marque 


Joins Penn-Centra} 


Gaston E. Marque, aviation edi 
the Wall Street Journal, has bean a 
pointed to the executive staff of Penm 
sylvania-Central Airlines, and will fun 
tion in a public relations capacity, ag 
cording to announcement on Jan. 23 

Marque will coordinate his activitie 
with all departments of the airline. Far 
the present he will make his headquartem 
in Pittsburgh. Marque attended Cran 
College, Chicago, serving as copy bey 
for the Chicago Journal of Commer 
while in school. He joined the Wall Streg 
Journal’s Chicago bureau in 1929 and hag 
been specializing in aviation since 1936. 


Fly MID-CONTINENT 


to or through 


MID-AMERICA 
M10: CONTINENT 


LOS ANGELES AND CHICAGO FACTORIES... 
WAREHOUSES AT PRINCIPAL AVIATION CENTERS 


SPECIFY THE NEW HI-FLASH PENETROL for safe, speedy pre-cleaning before 
anodizing, chromatizing, phosphatizing, or heat treatment. A momentary cold dip 
in Hi-Flash Penetrol, followed by a hot-tank immersion in Turco Multiplex, leaves a 
surface of deep-seated cleanliness, with metal pores free of all deposits...a perfect 
surface for processing. Get the details on it today—from your Turco Service Man! 


“Whatever Your Cleaning Problem, Turn to Turco for the Solution.” 
Turco Products, Inc., 6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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With a wing span greater than the height of a 17-story build- 


ing the new Douglas B-19 carries a bomb load of 18 tons and 


can fly non-stop one third the way around the world. By serving the needs of both 


the Government and Civil Aviation, Douglas acquired the experience and vast 


facilities to make so great an airplane possible. Thus from the cradle of the air- 


liners comes the world’s largest bomber to help make America supreme in the air. 
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| The chief difference in transporta- 
‘tion problems of the present is that 
‘ the need for swift cargo conveyance 
‘is more acute. The world moves 
‘faster now. Armies fly. Our defense 

‘burdens are greater. We have sore 
meed of the fastest industrial trans- 
yport facilities that can be devised. 
Out of the present situation may 

he, ‘come another new transport indus- 
_Vtry—skyway trucking. 

' But if we are to make the most of 
| the airplane as the newest and fastest 
‘of cargo vehicles, there is much to 
tbe done—and soon. The amount of 
fair cargo activity, either freight or 
}express, which could serve as a basis 
ifor a truly modern nation-wide 
itransport system, is a mere dot in the 

American skies today. 

Express Business is Small 
To be sure, we can boast a smooth- 

jy run air express service. It is a 
icollaboration of the railroad-owned 
/Railway Express Agency and the air- 
| Hines, whereby the former handles 
} ppick-u and delivery of shipments 
[through 


some 23,000 branch offices 
jand the latter move them on regular 
\Ppassenger and mail schedules. But 
1h is air cargo operation, despite 
11 years of development, is still 
fry, both in size of shipments— 
m average of seven pounds each— 
and in total volume—about 15 tons 
day (less than half the capacity 
of - single ordinary rail freight 
ar 


As for transportation of heavy, 
| ulky our record is almost 

; ero y the Army has shown any 
*Pprogressiveness at all. Last year its 
}}90 or 60 cargo transports rolled 
up a score of better than two million 
ton-miles of replacement engines, 


fm parts and su plies, hauled from one 
jipase to another. Good, when com- 
) pared with the lethargy of private 
enterprise, but poor in relation to 
st class military transport stand- 
\) This sorry state of air cargo activ- 
(pty is truly astounding in a highly in- 
dustrialized nation that owns a quar- 
maitcer of the world’s scheduled airline 
Mumiimileage, a third of the railroads, 
Bmore than half of the paved high- 
} ways. Some say adequacy of surface 
Heransport facilities accounts for the 
packwardness of air cargo enterprise. 
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|: Daily Cargo Volume Carried by Airlines 
Less Than Half Freight Car’s Capacity 


Only the Army Has Shown ‘Any Progressiveness’ In Moving 
Freight, Author Says; Points to Possibilities of a 
Profitable Transcontinental Service 


By M. SHEEHAN 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series of four articles 
on air freight. Some time ago Mr. Sheehan attracted con- 
siderable attention through two articles on the same subject 
which appeared in The Journal of Air Law. He has been 
asked to expand on these original articles for this publica- 
tion. As an important pioneer voice of air freight, Mr. Shee- 
han is proudly presented by AMERICAN AviaTIon. The views 
expressed in this series are those of Mr. Sheehan. 


IS a striking analogy between the transportation prob- 
lems of today and those of a quarter century ago. 
necessary, then, to put new life into the precious arteries of rivers, 
‘railroads and highways in order to convert our great industrial 
resources into armaments as quickly as possible. 
‘hitherto temperamental show things of begoggled, duster-clad 
‘citizens, developed overnight into useful cargo carriers. Out of 
.the needs of that era, highway trucking was born. 


It was 


Automobiles, 


People who subscribe to this thought 
should go back to the days when 
the horse and buggy roamed the 
countryside and account for the 
growth of freight trains and trailer- 
trucks. 

The fact is, air cargo offers some- 
thing the train, the horse, the truck 
and the steamboat can never hope 
to equal—directness, avoidance of 
surface disruptions and a tremendous 
saving in time. Weather, which once 
placed air transport at a great dis- 
advantage, is not the problem it used 
to be. Passenger schedules are al- 
most completely reliable these days. 
Air cargo operations, less hampered 
by safety restrictions and aided by 
blind landing devices, should in the 
future prove just as dependable as 
surface freighting, if not more so. 

Need for Fast Service 

You could be shown yards of sta- 
tistics, dozens of credible traffic sur- 
veys, to prove the existence of a large, 
latent demand for swift cargo trans- 
portation in the U.S. But figures are 
not necessary to prove that countless 
groups of shippers, such as eastern 
style goods manufacturers, western 
and southern producers of perishable 
foods and flowers, publishers of cur- 
rent news magazines, have a definite 
and fairly regular need for fast cargo 
service. Add to this the current ex- 
pansion in vital and allied rearma- 
ment industries, and you have a de- 
mand that almost shouts at you. 

All these groups, some of them al- 
ready customers of the existing air 
express service, don’t give a hoot 
whether their goods are flown, float 
or ride—whether the conveyance is 


shiny and new or as old-fashioned as - 


sachet and crinoline at a jitterbug 
hop. Their sole interest is that ship- 
ments be received as soon as possible 
at not too high a cost. 


Present Service Costly 


Now. the only available commer- 
cial air cargo service is decidedly 
an expensive proposition. Seven or 
eight times more costly on long hauls 
than comparable rail charges—from 
New York to San Francisco or from 
Pittsburgh to Los Angeles runs al- 
most a dollar a pound, compared with 
approximately 13 cents a pound for 

is Pullman service 


first class rail—this 


for packages is well named “Air Ex- 
press.” The dictionary defines “ex- 
press” as an “extraordinary” service. 

Cargo that moves in the same craft 
as passengers and mail, that gets 
whisked across the country in 12 
to 18 hours, is obviously receiving 
extraordinary attention. Perhaps 
for that type of service a dollar a 
pound is not too much. 

The type of cargo service for which 
a large, latent demand does exist is 
one that places chief emphasis on 
economy of operation. Long distance 
shippers who even now are tempted 
by seven- or eight-fold higher air 
rates, would be tickled pink toe send 
goods by air at only, let us say, 
twice surface vehicle rates. Growers, 
precluded from using air transporta- 
tion because present rates are more 
than their products are ever worth 
when sold, would jump at a chance 
to widen existing markets through a 
really cheap air cargo service. 

Take a vegetable like fresh garden 
peas. Ordinarily this common staple 
sells in eastern markets at too low a 
price to be hauled from distant points 
on anything but trucks and trains. 
It never sells at a sufficiently high 
price to warrant present air express 
rates. But occasionally holiday de- 
mand or poor crops cause the fresh 
pea price in some markets to soar to 
more than thirty cents a pound—a 
price that would enable the humble 
pea to pay its own way in a special- 
ized all-freight operation. 

Anyone familiar with fruit, flower 
and vegetable products knows that 
somewhere some perishable item is 
generally coming onto the market 
ahead of other sections, which looks 
to the fastest available transportation 
and, for a while at least, has suffi- 
cient value to justify steeper than 
usual transportation charges. 

But is a really cheap air freight 
operation possible today? 


The answer is mcst assuredly in 
the affirmative—providing suitable 
routes are chosen and some pretty 
big changes are made in present air- 
line operating technique. 


Existing Routes Desirable 


The logical beginning of a nation- 
wide freight service would be over 
one of the existing air routes between 
New York and Los Angeles. Ob- 
viously the time-saving advantage of 
the airplane is much greater over 
long distances than short. Carefully 
chosen deviations from the main 
route to off-lying industrial centers 
such as Detroit, Rock Island, Denver, 
would make possible the inter-con- 
nection of cities whose total popula- 
tions approximate 20 million people. 

Procuring the necessary equipment 
for this operation should not be tog 
difficult, since air shipment of parts 
and supplies in the vital rearmament 
industries is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and would justify a procure- 
ment priority. 

The following changes in present 
airline practice might help make such 
a project an economical operation. 


1. Separation of freight from pas- 
senger and mail activities. There 
is no reason under the sun why 
shipments of inanimate objects 
should be subject to the same ex- 
penses as the Pullman passengers 
with whom they fly today. Unlike 
other transport services, charges 
for express cargo are higher than 
for passengers, pound for pound. 
Someone once calculated that he 
would be charged more as a corpse 
(if that sort of shipment were al- 
lowed, which it isn’t) than as a 
live and kicking, comfort-receiv- 
ing, highly insured human being. 
That’s unfair enough, but to make 
cargo pay for and not get such 


(Turn to page 34, Col. 1) 


Mr. Sheehan was asked 
for biographical material 
about himself. His wife 
responded so ably to this 
request that we reprint 
without change the infor- 
mation she supplied: 


Born New York City, 
June 2, 1907, with a 
strong inclination for 
moving around. While still 
an unshaven lad, stole 
away from home one dark 
night and signed on a Gulf Oil Re- 
fining Co. tanker. After exploring 
many of the Caribbean oil ports of 
Mexico and Central America, re- 
turned to the family fold for a warm 
welcome and a prolonged discussion 
about the stone that didn’t gather 
any moss. 


Having acquired seven years of 
the green stuff, including B.A. and 
LL.B. degrees, at Harvard University, 
and having been admitted to the bar 
of the State of New York in 1932, 
settled down to general law prac- 
tice, with emphasis on aviation and 
transportation, in New York City. 
Special studies at Harvard Law 
School in Transportation Law and 
International Relations, with (now) 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frank- 
furter and with (now) World Court 
Justice Manley O. Hudson, had not 
only aroused enthusiasm for those 


Sheehan 


About the Author 


phases of law, but re- 
kindled boyhood interest 
in foreign countries. 

Accordingly, after five 
years of assiduous appli- 
cation in New York’s Su- 
preme Court, made an ex- 
pedition to see what was 
going on in South America 
and South Africa. Further 
peregrinations included 
China, Malaya, India, Ma- 
dagascar. 

In 1938, convinced that 
the greatest future lay in developing 
air transport facilities of Latin Amer- 
ica, decided to go West to learn the 
practical side of air transportation. 
A year’s study at United Air Lines’ 
school at Oakland, Cal., where a par- 
ticular interest in the freight possi- 
bilities of air transportation was ac- 
quired, was followed by a period of 
intensive research. Some of the fruits 
of this were published in the Journal 
of Air Law and Commerce—“Air 
Freight for the United States” (47 
pp.) and “Airplanes for Air Freight 


to be able to continue 
studies along this line, found employ- 
ment at Lockheed Aircraft Corp. De 
spite present preoccupation with air 
cargo research by day and work on 
the night shift as inspector of 
transports, still hoping for an oppor- 
tunity to return to Latin America, 
this time in the transport field. 


‘Sky Trucking’ Field Wide Open—Sheehanff 
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such HE latest Curtiss SB2C-1 dive-bomber, most formidable 
of a type pioneered by Curtiss, will endow America’s 
a aircraft carriers with deadly striking power. With greatly 
increased speed, range, and armament, squadrons of these 
ships will play an important part in providing an airtight 
defense for the United States. 
a Powered with a 1700 H.P. Wright Cyclone 14, and equipped 
with a Curtiss Electric Propeller, the SB2C-1 has an excep- 
five tional reserve of power and range to extend the effectiveness 
= of its scouting and bombing missions. Like all modern Curtiss 
ex- airplanes for both the Army and Navy, it is designed for 
bn mass production—in one of the three great factories with 
ther | which Curtiss is augmenting its present extensive facilities 
for National Defense. 
The Curtiss SB2C-1 dive-bomber 
CURTISS AEROPLANE DIVISION carries its bomb load fully en- 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation * Buffalo, New York closed for greater performance. 
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AIR CARRIER RECORD 


(C. A. B. Applications, Hearings, Dockets) 


National Intervention in Waterman Case 
National Airlines has filed motion to intervene in application of Waterman Airline 
for New Orleans-Tampa-San Juan. 
Continental into Hutchinson 


Continental Air Lines served notice Jan. 8 of intention to inaugurate service in 
‘+ about 30 days to and from Hutchinson (Kan.) Municipal Airport on AM-43 between 
" Pueblo, Colo., and Wichita, Kan. 


TWA Files Three Interventions 


. Trancontinental & Western Air has filed motions to intervene in following applica- 
tions: (1) Nick Bez for Seattle-Oakland. Portland-Port Angeles, and Seattle-Los 
. Angeles; (2) Braniff Airways to include Topeka as intermediate stop on AM-9 be- 
tween Kansas City and Wichita; (3) Canadian Colonial Airways for New York- 


Boston. 
Caribbean-Atlantic Hearing 


Hearing was concluded Jan. 11 before Examiner Frank McIntyre on application of 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines Inc. for permanent certificate between (1) San Juan and 
Ponce, Puerto Rico; (2) San Juan and Mayaguez via Aguadila; (3) San Juan and 

"’ Mayaguez via Ponce; (4) San Juan and Viequez; (5) San Juan and St. Croix via 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. Initial hearing held in San Juan was adjourned last Oct. 
15 to permit applicant to prepare schedule and tariff exhibits. The company has 
been operating in Puerto Rico for several years using Stinson T equipment; Dennis 


_.Powelson is president. 


WAE Application for California Points 


Western Air Express filed amended application Jan. 13 seeking persons, property 

and mail certificate between Los Angeles, Cal., and intermediate points Bakersfield, 

. Visalia, Merced and Stockton, and (a) beyond Stockton to terminal Sacramento, and 
(b) beyond Stockton to terminal San Francisco. 


q WAE Seeks San Bernardino Service 


f Western Air Express application was filed Jan. 14 for certificate amendment to 
include San Bernardino, Cal., as intermediate point on AM-13, San Diego-Salt 


)Lake City. 
} Felix du Pont Relationships 


Applications were filed Jan. 13 by A. Felix du Pont Jr., All American Aviation, and 
American Export Airlines for approval of du Pont as director and vice-president of 
pAu American and director of Export. 


q Seaboard Intervention in CCA Case 


4 Seaboard Airways has filed petition to intervene in action of Canadian Colonial 
for New York-Boston. 


Alaskan Interlocking Relationships 


q Application has been filed seeking approval of interlocking relationship whereby 
»Sigurd Wien, president of Wien Alaska Airlines Inc., Fairbanks, Alaska, may serve 
as managing officer of Mirow Air Service, Nome, Alaska, until CAB acts upon pur- 
chase contract providing for sale of Mirow to Wien. 

1 Braniff Argues for Higher Rates 

| Exceptions to the report of Examiner Robert J. Bartoo issued Oct. 11 and recom- 
mending that Braniff Airways receive mail pay of 16c per mile on AM-9, Chicago- 
Ft. Worth, and 20c on AM-15, Amarillo-Brownsville, were taken in oral argument 
Jan. 15 before CAB Chairman Harllee Branch, and members Edward P. Warner. 
.G. Grant Mason Jr. and George Baker. In original application Braniff sought 35c 
spon AM-9 and 32c on AM-15, and was granted 28¢c and 25c, respectively, by CAB; 

Bartoo's report followed rehearing requested by Braniff. 

Points stressed by Roger Whiteford, Braniff counsel, were: (a) Quoting from 
#erecent statement by Adm. Towers, chief of Navy's Bureau of Aeronautics, that all 
hy military reserve officers employed by airlines may be called for active duty by 
}June 30, Whiteford declared that Braniff would lose 52 captains and first officers if 

}this action were taken, leaving company with only 12 captains and 13 first officers. 
Since 40 captains are needed merely to maintain present operations, not allowing for 
vacations, sickness, extra sections, etc., it is necessary to start training of 60 pilots 
| to maintain operations if reserve officers are called. (b) Since last July Braniff has 
lost 35 mechanics to military services. The company is drawing trainees from 
jautomotive and sheet metal fields for mechanic instruction which costs company 
$300 a person for a six-week course. In all, it was estimated that expense item of 

uiabout $200,000, not considered in the examiner’s report, would be incurred from 
straining of pilots and mechanics. 
(c) Indirect flying costs totaling about $111,000 above the estimates considered by 
\Bartoo were incurred by Braniff through Aug. 31. 1940 and it was believed that al- 
lowance should be made for this. (d) Amarillo-Oklahoma City was authorized 
hin Sept. 1940 and two round trips daily started Nov. 1, too late for consideration by 
| examiner. (e) When authorized to carry mail on AM-50, Houston-Cornus Christi and 
} Houston-San Antonio, Braniff was operating only one round trip daily. A second 
trip, however, added in October is carrying good passenger loads and should be 
authorized for transportation of mail. 
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American to Serve Bridgeport 


Permission to include Bridgeport, Conn., as intermediate stop on AM-18, New 
York-Boston, was granted American Airlines Jan. 17. 


United Hearing for Fresno-Sacramento Non-stop 


Petition of United Air Lines to operate non-stop between Fresno and Sacramento, 
Cal., was given hearing Jan. 17 before Examiner Francis Brown, with Western Air 
Express and Pacific Coast Airlines represented as interveners. The hearing was 
ordered that CAB had denied request filed Nov. 16 by United seeking permission to 
inaugurate non-stop service between Dec. 15 and Feb. 1. 

The direct routing, R. W. Ireland, United traffic manager, testified, would save 
passengers $4.80 one-way compared with present fare via San Francisco and Oak. 
land, and would reduce Sacramento-Fresno flying time from two hours, 17 minutes, 
to about one hour, three minutes. Sacramento-Los Angeles one-way fare would be 
cut from $23.75 to $18.95, Ireland stated, explaining that passengers traveling vig 
San Francisco and Oakland would also benefit from the fare reduction since it is 
company policy to equalize fares along alternate routes between same points. In 12 
months ended Nov. 30, 1940, United carried 8 894 passengers from Sacramento or 
points north to Fresno or points south who need not have gone via San Franciseo 
bay area if the cut-off were in effect, Ireland said. 

Lester R. Daniels Jr., Pacific Coast Airlines president. explained for the record his 
company’s application for Los Angeles-Sacramento via intermediate points. Western 
Air Express, also seeking Los Angeles-Sacramento, offered no witness, but was rep- 
resented by Edward Bierma, counsel. Other counsel were Paul Godehn and Frank 
Quindry, United; Hubert Schneider, Pacific Coast; John Wanner and John Mac. 


Vey, CAB. 
Braniff Asks Moline Stop 
Braniff Airways filed application Jan. 18 for inclusion of Moline, Ill., on AM-9, 


Chicago-Dallas. 
G & G Withdraws Application 


G & G Airlines Co. Ltd. has been permitted to withdraw its application for Phoenix, 
Ariz., to Boulder City, Nev., via Prescott, Williams, South Rim Airport and Pierce 


Ferry. 
Eastern Hearing to Consolidate Routes 


At hearing held Jan. 18 on application of Eastern Air Lines to combine AM-5 
New York-New Orleans; AM-20, New Orleans-Houston; and AM-42, Houston-San 
Antonio and Brownsville, into a single route, Paul H. Brattain, vice-president-general 
traffic manager, testified that the consolidation would eliminate reworking and 
handling of through mail at New Orleans and Houston, now required by postal regu- 
lation. Since most flights from New York to the Texas area are with sleeper planes, 
passengers are disturbed by noise and delay incident to recounting of mail at term- 
inals of present routes, he told Examiner Berdon Bell, pointing out that in regard 
to passengers and express the three routes are now operated as one. Further oper- 
ating advantage with consolidation of the routes would be that Eastern could fly 
over New Orleans or Houston when either of nts is c’osed in by bad 
weather, in which case local mail for New Orleans or Houston could be unloaded 
at an intermediate stop and forwarded by surface transportation, Brattain ex- 
plained. 

Roy M. Martin, superintendent of air mail service for Post Office, testified that 
consolidation would be of substantial advantage to PO if one rate were to apply 
to the entire route, but that little would be gained by PO if three different rates were 
to continue, since three accounting forms would have to be used for each trip 
report in computing mail pay for the carrier. 

Petition of Braniff Airways to intervene was withdrawn when it was learned that 
Eastern would seek no new service at this proceeding. Hubert Schneider, Branift 
counsel, indicated that intervention petition was filed because it was thought that 
Eastern might ask permission for direct San Antonio-Corpus Christi or San Antonio- 
Brownsville service with consolidation of the certificates. 


PCA Denied Intervention 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has been denied permission to intervene in applica- 
tion of Eastern Air Lines for inclusion of Savannah, Ga., on AM-10. 
UAL Allowed Intervention in Sacramento-Los Angeles 
United Air Lines has been allowed to intervene in actions of Pacific Coast Airlines 
and Western Air Express for Sacramento-Los Angeles routes. 


Houston-Memphis Redesignated 


In supplemental order issued Jan. 18, CAB redesignated the Houston-Memphis route 
awarded Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Dec. 6, as AM-53 instead of AM-52. CAB 
recalled that on Dec. 5 it had authorized Western Air Express to operate Great Falls- 
Lethbridge as AM-52. 


MCA Suspension at Aberdeen 
CAB authorization permitting Mid-Continent Airlines to suspend service at Aber- 
deen, S. D., for 60 days starting Nov. 15 has been extended until May 1, 1941. 
Inland Asks Great Falls-Lethbridge Rehearing 


Inland Air Lines filed petition Jan. 18 for rehearing, reargument or reconsideration 
of CAB order dated Dec. 5 and issued Jan. 6 granting Great Falls-Lethbridge certifi- 
cate to Western Air Express and denying application of Inland for same route. 


Calendar of Hearings 


Feb. 3—Pan American Airways Inc., continuation of hearing to amend certifi- 
cate between U. S. and South America. 


SUMMARY OF U.S. AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


(Compiled and Mileage Costs Computed from CAB Reports*) 


Rev. Rev. Pass. Avail. Seat Pass. Load Planes . & Frt. Mail Pass. Mail @ Cost perb (Before inc Total 

Pass. Miles Miles Factor Operated .-Miles Lb. Miles R Re Expense Mile Fi Taxes) Assets 
0° 7 $........¢8 .......6 § 23,732 47 3,973 (red) 457.448 
74.482 44,1 59.14 195.488.273 1,319,813 327.724 1,742,357 1,703,92' ® 67 18, 55.368 
ace 10,155 6. 7,013,235 42.80 4,793.5: 44,525,810 139,883 68,806 215,584 246, 30/434 (red) 1,842,283 
770 +200 740 349.1 3,85 0° 4,0 8.869 1.71 4.787 (rea 73.692 
2-788 412 3.356.735 42.35 7,639.67 22,065,894 64.674 33,474 102.5 117,713 68 45,989 (red) 1,367,533 
1918 1,061,876 39-28 88,980 4.620.753 12,538 35.386 48,24 59,779 12,336 red} 29,22 
rrrrrererr 4,38 ,024 2, 0.16 2,585,249 14,303,748 48.127 33.806 84.5 94.335 9.665 (red 931.733 
34,088 854 25,086.45 48.25 4 78,232,583 2is 982 707,307 148,260 895.1 ‘$3 87.550 11,006,907 
8 22.48 2,283 3,032,183 8,036 29,083 400 40,301 1,997 (red) 73 
3,902 78: 408,138 63.80 1,595.7 3.560 6 32.566 1.10 1,046 33-937 

2,11 2,105,986 25.90 1,060,589 8 24,95% 57,390 83.606 101.0813 d 19.304 (red) 1,233, 
1,980 145 1,010.8: 44.24 1,117,862 7. 23.632 09 40.680 4,444 33-843 

1,932 528 41.40 0,428 17.987 45,936 11,122 (red 56.5 
8,241 806 9.551, 33.54 2 24,471,2 110,295 ,4 1 138,698 285.69 321, 39 d 36,023 (red) 3, 04,008 
16,180 -487 6,750,103 42.98 33 10,895,7 16 163 + 44,724 220,77¢ 273. 55.873 (red) 3.916, 

use 24,482 23,273 gee 4 23.7 309,10 6 218,206 8 48: 4,433, 9 23 216,536 (red) 11,247,9 
29 29 699 51.55 206,853.85 494,265.2 744,364 303,324 1,125.92: 1,435.70 ‘71 $77 (red) 18,029,735 
222,324 81,575.273 162,399,988 50.23% 350 675,815,369 1,681,668.927 $4,126,272 $1,548,811 $5,977,454 $6,599,173 $630,953 (red) $75,339,750 


all enthty reports to CAB are 


subject to revision and eeprens adjustment. 
j Total ing expense divided by total plane miles; compu’ to nearest ha! 


if-cent. 


i by TWA for operation of —goy route are included in TWA totals. 
Mail rate to be determined by hearing before AB. 
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Capital Notes 


OZENS OF NEW BILLS affecting civil as well as military aviation 

have already been introduced in the new Congress, covering a wide 
yariety of subjects from independence for CAA to aviation salvage at 
sea. Many of these face an inglorious and dusty future in the files of 
some committee room. Others will find their way onto the statute books. 
But all of them are interesting as an indication of the trend of thought 
on Capitol Hill in respect to aeronautics. 

Among the purposes for which the principal measures are designed are: 
to continue and broaden the airport development program; create a di- 
vision of aviation education in the U. S. Office of Education; prohibit em- 
ployment of aliens in aircraft factories; require parachutes for air trans- 

rt passengers; build landing strips along new transcontinental super- 

ighways; establish various Coast Guard, Army and Navy air stations; 
create a special standing committee on aviation in the Senate; regulate 
freight forwarders, including airlines operating in this capacity; establish 
a civilian glider pilot training program; expand vocational and technical 
education; use the unfinished part of the frieze under the Capitol dome 
to portray the story of aviation; and create another aeronautical research 
laboratory. 
Literally hundreds of other bills would affect certain branches of 

the aviation industry. For example, investigations of all kinds are 

proposed, including investigation of airline accidents, of profiteering 

in aircraft and other defense manufacturing, of status of defense 

generally. Still other measures which would apply propose to punish 

sabotage, regulate labor relations, amend the draft law, change pro- 

curement methods, inspect contracts, control propaganda. 

Out of this deluge a few measures will be taken seriously and reach 
the hearing stage, some will be enacted into law along with the sure-law 
bills such as lend-lease, new taxation, and social security amendments. 


T= CIO THREATENED strikes in two other aircraft plants over the 
past few weeks, but actual strikes were averted in both cases fol- 
lowing intervention by Sidney Hillman’s office and the U. S. Conciliation 
Service, which were able to persuade the union to postpone stoppage of 
work until further negotiations resulted in settlements. This occurred in 
both the Ranger and Ryan cases. While the UAW union of CIO appears 
to be initiating wage demands for 75¢ an hour for beginners, developments 
indicate satisfaction with the compromise of 55¢, graduating upward to 
624%¢ after four months. Aircraft manufacturers meanwhile are evidencing 
a willingness to negotiate and to make reasonable sacrifices on the wage 
issue. 

A darker problem is the question of compulsory arbitration, bitterly 
opposed by labor and disfavored by federal labor officials, but sought by 
the no-strike bloc in Congress. For the present, however, there is little 
likelihood of legislation governing labor relations in defense as sentiment 
generally approves the policy of allowing Hillman free rein to experiment 
with his voluntary arbitration theories. A special committee to “stabilize” 
labor relations in the aircraft industry is still hanging fire. 


E QUIPMENT FOR THE AIRLINES should be strictly limited to the least 
numbers of planes possible to maintain operations at present levels, 
according to the Army viewpoint. A new commercial aircraft priorities 
committee has been appointed under the reorganized defense set up and 
now comes within the jurisdiction of Edward R. Stettinius. This com- 
mittee met secretly and long for days, finally prepared a revised list of 
allocations to the airlines and developed a broad general principle covering 
priorities for commercial aviation, subject to approval by the Priorities 


Headed by Arthur B. Whiteside of New York, the new committee is 
composed of the same membership as the old one with minor variations— 
John Jouett representing the manufacturers, C. R. Smith for the airlines, 
CAA Administrator Connolly, a representative each from Army and Navy, 
and Merrill C. Meigs, OPM aircraft chief, as ex-officio member. 

Behind the scenes a strong fight was waged for more liberal treat- 
ment of the airlines, on the grounds that the air transportation system 
could serve a vital defense purpose in an emergency. But the Army 
never conceded that expansion of air transportation at this time 
should be granted to any appreciable extent except in the case of 
imernational operations, especially South America as a means of pro- 
moting hemisphere solidarity. Equipment for more adequate trans 
oceanic service, also, is taken for granted. 


AN AVIATION BOOM after the war was predicted recently by Glenn 
L. Martin who told reporters after a Congressional hearing that aero- 
nautical advances developing out of this war, which are now being re- 
stricted to military use, will be of enormous yalue to commercial aviation 
later on and result in complete reequipment of the airlines with new types. 
Mr. Martin also dropped a few hints about a new flying boat for the 
Navy which he described as “the best we've ever conceived or know any- 
thing about.” He declined to divulge any features of the new plane on 
the grounds of military secrecy beyond admitting that it weighs “better 
than 130,000 pounds,” will be ready for tests in August, and will require 


two years to build. 


HE WHEELER INVESTIGATION OF DEFENSE, expected to prove the 

most spectacular of the Congressional session, may not happen at all. 
The Montana Senator had planned to initiate his inquiry with a survey of 
companies which have patent relationships with foreign nations. in collabora- 
tion with Thurman Arnold’s antitrust division in the Justice Dept., swing- 
ing out from there into a broad and public expose of “conditions” hindering 
the defense program. Because of his opposition to the lenddease bill, however, 
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Rio’s Santos Dumont Airport 


Photo shows model of Santos Dumont Airport adjacent to Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, as it will look when construction program is completed. Today only the 
Pan American base and the government’s seaplane terminal, both at extreme 
left, and one hangar (right of the series of three), are cOmplete. Two hangars 
and the large landplane terminal are yet to be built. Hangars are French style, 
of great size. 


he has so widened the breach between himself and the administration that 
strong cloakroom forces are now at work to assure that Wheeler is granted 


no funds to pay for his show. 


Brazil Creates Air Ministry 

Creation of a Brazilian Air Ministry 
headed by Joaquim Pedro Salgado Jr., 
former member of the supreme military 
tribunal and minister of labor in 1932, 
was announced recently by President 
Getulio Vargas. 

The ministry will have supervision over 
commercial and private as well as mili- 
tary aviation. 


Airport Restaurants Studied 

December issue of “‘Restaurant Manage- 
ment” (Ahrens Publishing Co. Inc., 
222 E. 42d St.. New York, N. Y.) 
contains articles on airport restaurants, 
showing floor plans of units in several 
cities. A well-illustrated survey of res- 
taurant facilities and management at La- 
Guardia Field is included. 


United Aviation Formed 


Recently formed under the name United 
Aviation Inc. is a new organization com- 
posed of southern Californians which will 
act primarily as airplane distributor for 
California, Arizona and Nevada. Head- 
ing the group is Richard Arlen, Universal 
Studios flyer-star, and headquarters are 
at Van Nuys Metropolitan Airport where 
current models of new Porterfields are 
available. Associated with Arlen is Glenn 
Brownfield, general manager of the firm, 
who will be aided by a sales staff. 


Lati Expands 8.A. Service 
The Lati company, Italian airline, 
has announced that it will put a four- 
engine 34-ton plane in service soon 

between Rome and Rio de Janeiro. 


Fastest, Most Frequent Non-Stops 
CHICAGO TO NEW YORK 


It's only 3 hours, 33 minutes from Chicago to 
New York, flying TWA's 4-Engine Strato- 


liners. Four non-stops daily, including three 
Stratoliners, give you a choice of convenient 
departure and arrival times on the Route of 
the Stratoliners! 


Information, Reservations: 
Call Your Travel Agent or 
TWA Representatives Everywhere 
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AMERICAN AVIATION 


The Independent Voice of American Aeronautics 
Published the 1st and 15th of each month 


ALBERT H. STACKPOLE. Assoc. Editor 
ROBERT H. WOOD...Ass’t Editor-Daily 
C. R. REHLING........ News Ass’t-Daily 


DAVID SHAWE...Ass’t Editor-Directory 


WAYNE W. PARRISH............. Editor 
ERIC BRAMLEY. .Ass’t Editor-Magazine 
GEORGE N. SHUMWAY....News Editor 
LEONARD EISERER..Ass’t News Editor 


JOHN T. SHANNON... Adv. Manager ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 

Albert H ‘per copy: Canada and Pan-Amer- 
Stackpole, Jr., secretary-treasurer, 104 00 


ddress all co ndence to 
CAN AVIATION 


Entered as second-class matter at the 
AMERI . C., with 
Earle Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Post Office at Washington, D 
additional entry at Harrisburg, Pa. 


AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY: Published six days each week except holi- 


days, dispatched by air mail. A confidential news letter covering daily 
developments in aviation and the national capital. $15 per month, for 
six months, $170 per year. Service Bureau available to all subscribers. Special 
telephone District 1681. Group company rates on request. 

AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY: Published twice a year, sp and 
fall. Complete listing of aviation companies and organizations, including 
government encies, and their officials and important personnel. $3.00 
single copy. .00 per annual subscription. Bulk rates on request. Next issue 
Apr. 15, 1941. 


Fortnightly Review 


(Continued from page 1) 


U. S. ranked 14th among the nations of the world in terms of 
aviation. 

The total number of planes which had been delivered to the 
U. S. Army between 1908 and 1916 was 224, and not one was a 
type fitted for combat at the front. 

At the time the Army entered Mexico in Mar. 1916, the United 
States owned approximately 16 airplanes. 

There was no hope of producing American-designed airplanes 
in time to be of use in the War, so on Oct. 18, 1917, the DH-4 air- 
craft was ordered into production in the U. S. The first Ameri- 
can-built DH-4 arrived in France on May 11, 1918, just short of 
seven months later. 

On Aug. 2, 1918, the first squadron of American-built DH-4’s 
(18 planes) flew across the front line trenches. 

The production story is good reading. 

During the war (19 months), America manufactured 11,760 
airplanes. By Nov. 1918, our plane production exceeded a rate 
of 25,000 a year. 

In July of 1918 England attained a production rate of 41,000 
planes a year and France a rate of 31,000 a year. 

American manufacturers delivered 3,431 DH-4’s to the U. S. 
Government up to Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 1918. By Dec. 31 of 
1918 they had delivered 4,587 DH-4’s. 

Of these planes delivered, 1,213 were received overseas prior 
to Armistice Day, 798 were available for use by the AEF on 
Armistice Day, 499 had actually reached the squadrons on the 
front before the Armistice, and 417 actually had been utilized on 
the front before the Armistice. 

The AEF flew over 35,000 hours and traveled over 3,500,000 
miles in battle—an average of about 30 hours and 3,000 miles of 
flight in battle per American pilot who had actually reached the 
front prior to Nov. 11, 1918. These figures should certainly belie 
the oft-heard statement that no American planes reached the 
front. True, they were American-built foreign-designed planes, 
but our industry turned them out. 

The story of aircraft engine production is equally impressive. 
Col. Gorrell makes the definite statement that “The Liberty en- 
gine probably was America’s greatest mechanical contribution to 
the War.” The design of this engine was begun on May 29, 1917. 
The first test of the eight-cylinder Liberty was on July 4, 1917. 
In Oct. 1918, Liberties were being produced at the rate of over 
46,000 a year. 

During the War we produced 30,630 aeronautical engines in 
America and 17,344 of these were produced between July 1, 1918 
and Nov. 11, 1918—a truly astounding record. 


Col. Gorrell points out that what was true of aircraft was not 
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true of engines. We had to copy foreign aircraft, but our efforts 
to copy foreign engines met with failure. The Liberty was ag 
American engine and although efforts were made to build thé 
180-hp. Hispano Suiza, and 3,920 were actually built up to thé 
Armistice, not one was received by the AEF prior to Nov. 11. 

“Our World War aeronautical effort resulted in a little under 
stood but yet an enviable achievement,” Col. Gorrell writes. “We 
started with nothing—not even blueprints—not even experience, 
We succeeded in building a splendid Air Force, in placing desir. 
able American-built planes at the front, in creating and supplys 
ing one of the best, if not the best, of all aeroplane engines, and 
in supplying vast quantities of sorely needed material to oug 
Allies. 

“After the War this effort was belittled and misrepresented 
Patriotic Americans, particularly those who had labored well og 
this side, were attacked. Their great mistake had been that they 
had originally promised too much in a burst of unfounded optis 
mism. But the record speaks well of their accomplishments iq 
the face of almost insurmountable obstacles. 

“If it ever happens again, let us hope that we will be neither 
so unprepared nor too optimistic. Aeronautical warfare requires 
the expenditure of much, both in men and material; we cannot 
afford to be caught with empty hands or to lull our people with 
promises of a capacity greater than we have.” 


Well Said 


HE British aviation magazine, Flight, has made some per 

tinent editorial observations on the recent action of the 
Priorities Board in restricting the number of new transport 
planes for our domestic airline network. Speaking of the “pre 
vailing blight” which has crushed civil aviation in many parts 
of the world, especially in Great Britain, the magazine makes 
this comment: 

“The march of events has made this inevitable, and if the 
number of new aircraft required by the airlines in the U.S.A 
is such that it might interfere appreciably with defense needs of 
the United States and Britain, the airlines will have to be 
curtailed. 

“But before doing so, clear thought should certainly be given 
to that function of the airlines as the swift messenger for facil 
itating war production which it certainly is. U.S.A. is a huge 
country and needs a means of speedy communication for its 
industrial life, otherwise it will be hampered. And to hamper 
the industrial life of a nation is to put a rope around its neck 
and aid the enemy in his work of strangulation. So please let 
an air transport system be retained which will cater adequately 
for the need for wartime travel, and give the factories leave to 
produce sufficient machines to keep this fleet always in very 
efficient condition. And if the travel situation becomes acute 
through lack of seats it will have to be arranged that those 
traveling on essential production work shall be given some 
priority right.” 

This would be a clear-cut statement of fact in any language. 
Coming from the British, who should know the value of trans 
portation and communication in wartime, this statement is es 
pecially timely and significant. 


Credit to the Santa Fe 


A significant and revolutionary step in speeding up rail freight 
is being taken this month by the Santa Fe railroad when a 
5,400-horsepower diesel-electric locomotive starts hauling a freight 
train west from Chicago to the coast. Capable of pulling 100 
freight cars at 75 miles per hour, this is indeed a prog- 
ressive step in the movement of heavy freight. We have had va- 
rious things to say in the past about the slow movement of cargo 
on rails but here is evidence that at least one railroad is gearing 
its transportation machinery to modern times. 

Air transportation has nothing to fear from speeding up of rail 
freight service. In fact, this speed up will help the airlines. To 
day the airlines carry mail, salesmen and executives, all of which 
facilitate the making of business deals. Speeding up of business 
deals is thwarted in the end unless the rails can complete the 
transaction by carrying freight faster. There will be plenty of 
fast freight available for the airlines no matter how much rail 
freight is expedited and in the meantime it will be interesting to 
watch the Santa Fe’s efforts in the right direction. 
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MENASCO announces 
the D4...04:B 


IN-LINE, INVERTED ENGINES OF 125 AND 160 H.P. 


There is a new Menasco organization ...a new Menasco Spirit...a new 
group of experienced engineers, and a new Menasco plant as modern 
as any in American industry. 

New, as a result, Menasco introduces two new four cylinder engines 
of 125 and 160 horsepower. These new engines offer all the features 
and advantages of the Menasco-pioneered in-line, inverted basic design. 
But in addition, they offer improvements and advancements usually 
found only in engines of much higher horsepower and price. 

Their design, performance and low maintenance cost make them ideally 
suited for school or military training and private use. 


MENASCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BURBANK, CALIF. 
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stamina 


STAMINA is a Lockheed by-word! It is a “built-in” ruggedness that enables transports to endure the punish- 


ments of tougher airline routes. It is an inherent characteristic that allows peacetime airplanes to be transformed 
into bombers...bombers that can take the unmerciful pounding of aerial warfare...yet return home safely. It 


is one of the reasons Royal Air Force pilots call Lockheeds the “Wizards of Britain’s Defense.” 


This quality of invincibility in Lockheed isn’t something that happens in just one out of ten cases! It is in 
every Lockheed...commercial or military. From first drawings to final flight tests the abilities of twenty thou- 
sand Lockheed employees have been concentrated on one aim...to make every Lockheed the best Lockheed. 


If you could cut through the sturdy wing of a Lockheed, A hole in the wing big enough to crawl through Bo 
you'd understand how it can withstand even the brutal and other severe damage was not enough to ALL Finsy CSS mag? 
¢ 


pounding of a direct hit. From wing tip to wing tip keep this Lockheed “Hudson” Reconnaissance ip 
stretches a single spar that’s built like a bridge for great- Bomber from returning safely to its base. High H : 
est strength... This is another construction feature char- performance, exceptional maneuverability and Pils 
acteristic of traditional Lockheed DEPENDABILITY...typical dependable construction provide that STAMINA Lamlll 
of the entire design and construction of the airplane. so necessary to get out of tight spots. s 


Printed in U.S.A. 


LOOK TO FOR LEADERSHIP 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION +© BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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Announces 


AN ALI-METAL PRIMARY-SECONDARY TRAINER 


THE NEW VEGA is a low-wing, training 
airplane, designed specifically to meet 
the rigid C. P.T. P. requirements for 
both primary and secondary training. 
At the same time it conforms to all 
primary military training specifications. 
It is the first and only airplane to meet 
all these needs. 


The Vega 35 offers training schools 
excellent serviceability and features 


never before found in one airplane. 
Students learn the right form... right 
from the start of their training. Excel- 
lent visibility with in-line engines...per- 
fected stall control characteristics... 
wide tread landing gear with individu- 
ally controlled brakes...and wing flaps 
for low landing speed. Such features 
simplify the job of the instructor and 
inspire confidence in the student. 


Stronger Wings for Fledglings 


VEGA AIRPLANE COMPANY 
Burbank, California 
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Airport Manners 


[° IS undoubtedly true that w e pride ourselves, as a nation, on 
our individualistic tendencies but it is equally true that we get 
ourselves into plenty of trouble by a too free exhibition of such 
tendencies. 

Right now, with military aviation in the ascendency and private 
flying fighting to maintain its development schedule, it behooves 
the latter to miss no bets. Not that private flying as such is on 
the spot, but because the zealous protagonists of the military pro- 

are prone to seize upon any little sign whereby they can 
prove that the presence of private flyers on an airport constitutes 
a menace to aviation in general! 

So it is incumbent upon all private pilots to mind their aviation 
manners that their days may be long in their chosen sphere. As 
in the automobile world, only too many folks who are the epitome 
of gentle courtesy away from a vehicle, become boorish louts 
when at the controls of airplanes and selfishly dispute the air with 
all comers. 

We were thinking of this the other day when approaching 
Jacksonville aboard an Eastern airliner northbound from Miami. 
Swimming lazily in for a landing a mile or less ahead was a little 
yellow lightplane and it was apparent that due to the variance in 
their speeds the two ships would reach the runway at about the 
same time. This was true, and at the last minute Eastern’s pilot 
gunned his ship around for another approach, to the annoyance 
of all hands. 

The moral is this: Had the pilot of the little yellow ship looked 
back, as he should have done, and seen the big twin-motored air- 
liner bearing down on him, it would have been a simple matter 
for him to execute a lazy 360 and to fall in behind the faster land- 
ing Douglas. This even though he was legally right in maintain- 
ing his course as the plane closest to the landing area, but ordinary 
airport manners would have dictated the other action. _ 

In times past, it must be admitted, the arrogance of airline direc- 
tion made many an unnecessary enemy throughout the country, 
but with a few exceptions this attitude of the lines seems to have 
changed. 

Now the burden of proof rests on the private pilot, or the itin- 
erant pilot, or whatever you want to call him. But whatever his 
name, he must have airport manners if he wants to stay out of 
trouble with the authorities, and he can do it so easily by demon- 
strating nothing more than common courtesy. 


Selling Points for Air 


A FEW weeks ago we received a letter from a friend who had 
just returned with his wife from a “Clipper cruise” to Rio 
on Pan American Airways. The friend happens to be a well-to- 
do merchant in a midwestern city who is accustomed to taking a 
luxury cruise once a year. One year it’s Egypt, another year it 
may be the East Indies. Until this year he has traveled on 
steamships and he hasn’t stinted on the cost. His Clipper cruise 
to Rio was his first voyage by air. Out of his letter we have 
gleaned some pertinent comments. 

“We have always traveled on boats,” our friend writes, “and 
when we went by plane this time we arrived so quickly and 
came home so quickly and still had so much time in Brazil that 
we could hardly get used to it.” That’s point No. 1. 

“The service and the food on the planes was very good. We 
were particularly pleased with the no tipping rule. On trains 
and ships, tipping is one of the great curses of travel—not so 
much the amount you give but the uncertainty of what you 
should give. If the airlines maintain that one ideal and rule 
I am sure it will make a hit with the public.” That’s point No. 2. 

Another great advantage, he points out, is that when traveling 
by plane “you can’t buy a hundred and one things in these other 
countries that you don’t want and can’t use when you get home 
and wished you had never bought in the first place.” There’s 
item No. 3. 

“As a matter of fact,” he says, “I came home with more money 

m this cruise than from any cruise I ever took. I saved enough 
money by not being able to buy a lot of things I didn’t need 
or want, to pay quite a part of the plane fare.” There’s No. 4. 

Here is a man used to traveling on deluxe cruise ships who 
has found many advantages to taking his annual trip to foreign 
lands by air. His comments on tipping are especially significant. 
We believe as strongly as words can give voice to a belief that 
upping should be completely and irrevocably ruled out in all 


“I always try to encourage crew members by accepting suggestions.” 


forms of air travel from first to last. There is no tipping on 
the airlines today, but the porter service at many airports and 
at some downtown ticket offices is a black mark on the business. 
Porters should be paid wages and the open hand barred once 
and for all. As for our friend’s comments on money saved, this 
is an argument for those who complain that baggage restrictions 


are an impediment for long-range traveling. 


Folks Worth Meeting— 


A FTER EIGHT hours of instruc- 
tion, he soloed. After two 
hours of solo, he instructed. After 
five hours of solo, he carried two 
passengers from Chicago to St. 
Louis. In 1935 
he landed 
a transport 
plane on one 
wheel and re- 
ceived a Con- 
gressional 
medal for the 
act. These are @ 
high points in ¥ 
the life of 7 
James 

“Slim” Car- Carmichael 
michael who 

was born in Newark, N. J. He 
attended a military school in Con- 
necticut from his ninth to seven- 
teenth years, during which time the 
flying fever got into his blood. After 
he completed this course, he moved 
to San Diego, spent a year in Nevada 
and finally bought a farm in Michi- 
gan. Agriculture wasn’t Slim’s line, 
so the farm was traded for flying 
instructions which he received on a 
Laird Swallow at Chicago. 

Three and a half years of barn- 
storming in an OX Air King “Jen- 
ny” and a Standard followed his 
Chicago-St. Louis passenger flight. 
In 1930, he did night flying for 
Pittsburgh Airways from Pittsburgh 
to New York. He then spent three 
and a half years with Newark Air 
Service doing charter and cross- 
country work between Newark and 
Schenectady. 

In 1934, when Central Airlines 
was awarded the air mail contract 
between Pittsburgh and Detroit, 
Slim became chief pilot and assist- 
ant operations manager at Pitts- 
burgh. He was, incidentally, the 
first pilot to take air mail out of 
Detroit. 


In 1935, Carmichael took an air- 
liner out of Washington on Easter 
night on its way to Pittsburgh. 
Eighty-five miles from the Wash- 
ington airport, while flying over 
West Virginia mountains, his plane, 
a tri-motored Ford, shed its left 
engine. Crashing to earth, the en- 
gine tore off a section of the left 
undercarriage. 

Carmichael knew something seri- 
ous had happened to the landing 
gear but exactly what he was un- 
able to determine. As soon as the 
mishap occurred he turned around 
and started for Washington. 

On the return voyage he radioed 
to the Washington station that the 
plane appeared to be in serious 
difficulty but that he would exercise 
every effort to bring it down with- 
out injury to his six passengers or 
to the crew. 

Then Carmichael did the thing 
which brought him Congressional 
recognition. Bringing his plane to 
earth as gently as possible, he 
landed it on the right wheel and 
brought it to a stop without the 
slightest injury to anyone aboard. 

Feb. 1937 found him chief pilot 
of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. 
On March 1, 1938, PCA transferred 
him to the main office at Pittsburgh. 
In the spring of 1940 he was ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
operations by order of PCA’s board 
of directors. 


Woods Heads Buffalo Club ; 


Robert J. Woods, designer of, Bell 
Aircraft’s Airacobra and Airacuda; was 
named president of the Aero Club of 
Buffalo on Jan. 9. Other officers in- 
clude Don H. Berlin, Curtiss Aero- 
plane, vice president; Frederic Filader, 
Curtiss Aeroplane, treasurer, and 
Charles M. Vandeveer, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, secretary. F. Leslie 
Marsden is retiring president. 


/ 
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Aero Bookshelf 


AIRPLANE MAINTENANCE, by Hubert 
G. Lesley; John Wiley & Sons Inc., 
440 4th Ave., New York, N. Y.; 510 pp.; 
$2.75. 

Written by Hubert Glenn Lesley, Eastern 
Air Lines maintenance engineer stationed 
at Miami, this textbook was prepared to 
serve the following purposes: 

(1) As a gen- 
eral textbook on 
airplane mainte- 
nance for use by 
aviation schools 
and airlines spon- 
soring 
courses for their 
employes. 

(2) As a guide 
for operators of 
approved repair 
stations and me- 


nance of non-scheduled transport serv- 
ices. 

(3) As a general reference book on 
materials and procedures for use by air- 
i line mechanical personnel. 

i (4) As a means of better acquainting 
ithe private aircraft owner with the prin- 
j ciples of proper maintenance. 

i (5) As a guide for those in airline 
istores departments who are responsible 
ifor the proper handling and stocking of 
aircraft materials. 

(6) As a general textbook for the in- 
formation of sales representatives con- 
tacting the aircraft industry. 
if Foreworded by Al Williams, the book 
contains 384 figures and 52 tables and is 
thorough and complete in its coverage of 
the servicing of controls, hydraulic sys- 
tems, electrical accessories, structural 
parts, de-icing equipment, instruments, 
fuel and oil systems, heating systems, as 
well as presenting chapters on aircraft 
welding and vibration. 

Before preparing the book, Lesley con- 
sulted leading manufacturers of aircraft 
and accessories, major scheduled trans- 
port operators and many private flyers, 
outlining the purposes of a proposed text- 
book. Many of the suggestions received 
have been incorporated in this book. 

After working for Western Electric 
Co. in 1928, Lesley entered Georgia 
School of Technology at Atlanta, Ga.; he 
received his Bachelor of Science degree 
in 1932 from the college of electrical 
engineering. The degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Aeronautical Engineering was 
conferred on him by the Daniel Guggen- 
heim School of Aeronautics of the 
Georgia School of Technology. 

Lesley joined Eastern Air Lines in Aug. 
1932 at Atlanta. 


AN AIRMAN’S LETTER TO 
MOTHER; E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., 286 
= Ave., New York, N. Y.; 15 pp.; 


Here is one of the finest and most 
moving bits of literature to come out 
of the present war. It is a simple, brief 
letter found among the personal belong- 
ings of a young R. A. F. pilot in a bomber 
squadron who was recently “reported 
missing.”” It was addressed to his mother. 
It occupies only 15 pages of a small 
book, a mere few hundred words, but it 
cannot fail to leave a deep impression 
on those who read it. Those in aviation 
who collect books for their own libraries 
will most certainly want this little vol- 
ume. In the great rush of national de- 
fense it will be a pity if this master- 
piece is overlooked. 


AEROPLANE CARBURETTORS (Part I); 
E. Molloy, general editor; E. W. Knott, 
advisory editor; Chemical Publishing 
Co. Inc., 148 LaFayette St., New York, 
N. Y.; 124 pp.; $2. 

Another valuable text in the 20-volume 
“fteroplane Maintenance and Operation 
Series,” this book begins with a brief 
outline of the principles of carburetion 
as applied to aircraft engines. 

The introductory chapter is followed 
by detailed descriptions of the operation 
and maintenance of some of the im- 
portant types of airplane engine carbu- 


retors made by H. M. Hobson Compon- 
ents Ltd. Data given regarding the de- 
sign and construction of various Hobson 
carburetors are intended to be of direct 
utility to ground engineers and others 
who may be called upon to carry out 
routine servicing, adjustments and re- 
pairs of the specific types described in this 
volume. 

Special attention has been given to 
outlining the correct sequence of oper- 
ations to be followed when stripping, ad- 
justing and re-assembling the different 
types. Eighty-five illustrations including 
both diagrams and photographs tend to 
clarify the text throughout. 

The book concludes with a section de- 
voted to the Hobson Induction Pressure 
Boost Control, a subject becoming of in- 
creased importance with the extended 
use of super-charging in modern airplane 
engines. 


AIRPLANE METAL WORK; Vol. 2—Air- 
plane Sheet Metal Shop Practice, by 
Alex M. Robson; D. Van Nostrand Co. 
Inc., 250 4th Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
108 pp.; $1.25. 

This book, the second part of Airplane 
Metal Work, was written by Alex M. 
Robson who is head of the aero depart- 
ment of Hadley Technical High School. 
St. Louis, Mo. Part I of the book, which 
dealt with blueprint reading, was re- 
viewed in American Aviation, Nov. 15. 

In the present volume, each job opera- 
tion is covered on a separate page with 
illustrations that show just how the work 
is done. In each case the student is given 
a concise but complete statement of the 
purpose, details of the work, practical 
“dos and don’ts” and questions and an- 
swers. The student learns how to make 
airplane parts from actual simple blue- 
prints which are accompanied by simple 
statements of the operations and tools 
used in carrying them out. All related 
trade information is furnished at the be- 
ginning of the book. 


HOW TO GET A JOB IN AVIATION, by 
Charles S. Mattoon; with a foreword 
by Juan T. Trippe, and a section by 
Dr. Robert W. Hambrook; illustrated; 
Air Youth of America, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y.; 96 pp.; 25c. 
This book has been prepared for Air 

Youth of America by Charles S. Mat- 

toon, personnel director of Curtiss Aero- 

plane Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Mattoon is reputed to have hired more 

aviation workers than any other man in 

the industry The book contains a com- 
ment by E. V. Rickenbacker, president of 

Eastern Air Lines. Dr. Robert Ham- 

brook, specialist in aviation training for 

the U. S. Office of Education has con- 
tributed a section on “High School Stud- 
ents in Aviation.” 

The book, How to Get a Job in Avia- 
tion, is published quarterly by F. & S. 
Publishing Co., 4600 Diversey Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Editorial offices are located at 
551 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. This issue, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, is dated Winter 1940. 


THE MEASURE OF AMERICA’S WORLD 
WAR AERONAUTICAL EFFORT, by 
Col. Edgar S. Gorrell; A James Jack- 
son Cabot Professorship Lecture; Nor- 
—_ University, Northfield, Vt.; 78 pp.; 


This is an exceedingly valuable record 
of the aviation efforts in World War I, 
written by a man who played the most 
important part in 
the AEF Air Ser- 


tive committee, 
states in a fore- 
word that Col. 
Gorrell’s history 
is “written by 
one whose first- 
hand knowledge 
of it probably is 
without equal 
among men liv- 
ing today.” There Col. Gorrell 

is only one complete typewritten copy of 
the history of the AEF Air Service and 
that has been filed in a War Dept. vault 
since it was compiled. The little book- 


Twelve Jobs Not Wanted 


Morrow Aircraft Corp., soon to move 
to a new factory in San Bernardino, 
has reported that newspaper and 
highway advertising have failed to 
obtain a single aeronautical engineer 
with four years’ experience. 

In need of 12 more engineers to 
complete work on a projected Army 
primary trainer, Morrow has yet to 
receive an application as the result 
of a huge “Engineers Wanted” sign 
placed near the plant. 


let just published is replete with graphs 
and tabulations, is compact and concise, 
and a real timely contribution. Editorial 
reference to Col. Gorrell’s lecture is 
made in this issue. W. W. P. 


YOUR WINGS, by Assen Jordanoff; Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave. New 
York, N. Y.; 282 pp.; $2.50. 

This is the seventh and revised edi- 
tion of Jordanoff’s popular book. The 
author, a pilot, designer and aeronau- 
tical engineer, presents a complete course 
in flying instruction, from ground train- 
ing to navigating the overcast. His ex- 
planations are kept in the simplest terms, 
and almost all steps in instruction are 
clearly illustrated. The illustrations, by 
Fred L. Meagher, Frank Carlson and 


Airacobra Establishes 


Speed Record in Dive 


Carrying a full 
armament load 
of one 37-mill. 
meter cannon 
and four ma- 
chine guns, 
Bell 
interceptor pur- 
sult plane built 
for the U. § 
Army recently 
attained a speed 
of approximate. 
ly 620 mph. 
@ 21,000 ft. free 


McDonough 
dive test at Buffalo, N. Y. 

With Lt. Andrew C. McDonough, 
Naval Reserve and Eastern Air Line 
pilot, at the controls, the fighter broke 
the former record of 575 mph. estab- 


lished two years ago by H. Lioyd 
Child, Curtiss-Wright chief test pilot, 
in a Curtiss Hawk 75 built for the 
French army. 

McDonough’s instruments showed 
an air speed of 530 mph., which flight 
experts declared equalled an actual 
speed of 620 mph. when corrected for 
air resistance. Connected with Hast- 
ern since Oct. 1939, McDonough is a 
pilot on the Chicago-Miami run and 
is stationed at Atlanta, Ga. 


Eric Sloane, are among the most ique 
ever seen in an aviation 


FLIGHT TRAINING FOR THE ARMY 
AND NAVY, by Capt. Burr Leyson. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 283 pp. $2.50. 
Based on the official curricula of the 

Army Air Corps, Naval Air Service and 
the CAA CPTP, Capt. Leyson’s precise 
and interesting introduction to the study 
of aeronautics could not have been 
written more opportunely than when na- 
tional defense requires a greatly expanded 
personnel for both Army and Navy air 
units. 

Capt. Leyson does not presuppose any 
knowledge of aviation on the part of his 
reader, but with a personal backlog of 
25 years’ military and civilian flying, pro- 
ceeds from the basic principles of physics 
to the airplane and its operation. In 
clear style supplemented with photos and 
diagrams, the author discusses theories of 
flight, instruments, parachute, meteor- 
ology, and in keeping with his practical 
purpose outlines the essential data re- 
garding qualifications necessary for en- 
trance into the services and schools. 

Private pilots, as well as those prepar- 
ing for military flying, should find the 
book’s concluding chapter on airport 


traffic control procedures of particular in- 


terest. L. E 


INSTRUMENT FLYING, by Weems and 
Zweng; Weems System of Navigation, 
Annapolis, Md.; 336 pp.; $4. 

At this time of national emergency, 
pilots are being rapidly advanced and de- 
mand short, concise, authoritative infor- 
mation on all phases of instrument flying. 
The dire need for an up-to-date book has 
long been apparent. Rules and regula- 
tions, teletype and radio requirements 
have been changing so rapidly that it has 
become almost an impossibility to obtain 
the latest information. 

At last we are presented with an ex- 
cellent book, giving this up-to-the-minute 
data and providing the entire require- 
ments for those interested in obtaining 
an instrument rating and radio telephone 
license. 

There are 12 chapters which give a 
comprehensive discussion of the construc- 
tion and operation of various instruments 
used aboard aircraft; instrument flying; 
use of radio; meteorology; civil air regu- 
lations; navigation. These subjects, to- 
gether with a set of questions and an- 
swers similar to those given by the CAA, 
ere intended to assist candidates in their 
preparation for examinations. 

This volume is a step in the direction 
of what might be termed digested ma- 
terial in aviation training and is a use- 
ful reference as well as a text for all 
interested or actively engaged in flying. 
It could well be classified as instrument 
flying self-taught complete from A to Z. 

This text may be given rank as a 
further significant contribution to avia- 


tion training by Weems and Zweng who 
have been foremost in presenting excel- 
lent material for this specialized field. 
W. S. Alexander 
Instructor 
Boeing School of Aeronautics 


Aviation Pamphlets Issued 

U. S. Office of Education recently made 
available three pamphlets on aviation 
subjects. “Aviation Courses” (Misc. 
2295) lists public school aviation courses 
aided with federal funds during 1939 and 
the requirements to be met for such as- 
sistance; “Airline Hostesses” (Misc. 2202) 
describes vocational opportunities of an 
air hostess and qualifications necessary 
for the position; while ‘Aeronautics 
Courses in Colleges and Universities” 
(Mise. 2177) designates U. S. institutions 
of higher learning offering more than 
three aviation courses. 


Westlake to Active Duty 
William Westlake, publicity chief 
for TWA in Chicago, has been ordered 
to active duty Feb. 3 as First Lieu- 
tenant of the 108th Observation 
Squadron which will be based at 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


AC To Promote Lieutenants 
Chief of the Air Corps has been 
authorized to submit recommenda- 
tions for temporary promotion of all 
eligible reserve lieutenants at one 
time, and to effect their temporary 
promotion simultaneously, according 
to War Dept. announcement Jan. 10. 
Now eligible for such promotion are 
100 first Meutenants and 600 second 
lieutenants. 


Obituary 


LAWRENCE O. GUINTHER, 46, man- 
ager of Goodyear’s Airplane Tire Sales 
Division. died on Dec. 29. A member 
of the Q.B.s’, he had been ons since 
1918. Pallbearers at the funeral held in 
Akron included: Maj. James H. 
little; Howard F. Rough; Clarence 0. 
Bell, Goodyear’s chief test pilot; V. B 
Jacobs, Goodyear’s manager of govern- 
ment sales and aeronautics, and Herburt 
W. Maxson, director of public relations, 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

CAPT. H. J. HORSEY, one of the 
original pilots of Imperial Airways. died 
as a result of injuries received in the 
crash of a plane he was ferrying, accord- 
ing to announcement Jan. 10 of the 
British Air Ministry in London. He 
1,690,000 miles of flying to his credit with- 
out a a accident. 

LT. COL. OTTO G. TRUNK, 49, Army 
Air Corps officer and chief of the infor- 
mation section of the office of the ad- 
ministrator of export control, died of 3 
heart attack on Jan. 8 at Bolling Field. 


D. C. of 
T. R. (Ted) YOUNG, 39, 


manager 
Bossier (La.) City Airport, died on Jan. 
11 at Bossier. 
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FOUR NEW 


With the addition to the Lycoming family of these four new 
“stars of the skyways’’ you now have your choice of power by 
Lycoming horizontally opposed engines in 50, 55, 65, 75, 100, 
125, 150 and 175 horsepower. These brilliant new engines are 
born of a tradition of excellence . . . constructed to engineering 
standards attained through years of building to the high 
specifications set forth by America’s armed forces. A Lycoming 
engine in the airplane you buy, whatever its horsepower, is an 
assurance of dependability, with seasoned experience and 
skilled workmanship reflected in every operation, from the 
designer's board to the final connection of the last spark plug. 


FREE LITERATURE: Weshall be glad to send you complete details and 
specifications of the new Lycoming 100, 125, 150 and 175-horsepower engines. 
Address Lycoming Division, Department AM21, Aviation Manufacturing 
Corporation, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. . . . Cable address: Aviatcor. 


Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy 


%& THE 100 H.P. 0-235 %& THE 150 H.P. 0-350 
A four-cylinder, direct- A six-cylinder, direct-drive 
drive engine with 235 engine with 350 cubic-inch 
cubic-inch displacement. displacement. 

%& THE 125 H.P. 0-290 %& THE 175 H.P. 0-435 
A four-cylinder, direct- A six-cylinder, direct-drive 
drive engine with 290 engine with 435 cubic-inch 
cubic-inch displacement. displacement. 


YOU CAN RELY ON 


LYCOMING 


FOR MILITARY AND CIVILIAN TRAINERS * FOR PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 
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TODAY AMERICA 
WANTS SPEED 


Fly America’s Fastest 


From Denver on the north 
to El Paso on the south 
. . . and from Pueblo on 
the west to Wichita on 
the east . . . Continental 
serves an important sec- 
tion of America with 
America’s fastest transpor- 
tation. Use this service to 
make minutes count. Fly 
Continental ! 


CONTINENTAL 
AIR LINES 
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No Strikes on Airlines 
in Fiseal ’4.0, National 
Mediation Board Says 


There were no strikes on U. S. air- 
lines during the fiscal year 1940, ended 
June 30, last, according to the annual 
report of the National Mediation Board. 

As of June 30, last, there were 45 
labor agreements covering airline em- 
ployes subject to the Railway Labor 
Act, the report noted, adding that this 
was an increase of eight, or 18%, over 
the previous year. 

“Each year since 1936, when the com- 
mercial airlines became subject to the 
act, there has been a similar substan- 
tial gain in the number of employes 
in this industry whose labor standards 
have been established by agreement as 
contempiated by the act,” the Board 
said. “And it is significant that with 
a single exception, the negotiations in- 
cident to this advance have been pro- 
gressed to conclusion in the spirit con- 
templated by the Railway Labor Act; 
namely, one of earnest cooperation on 
the part of the representatives of both 
the airline managements and their 
employes. The Eoard is gratified that 
these parties have met the test of real 
labor relations statesmanship.... 

“This fact, in the opinion of the 
National Mediation Board, has con- 
tributed in no small measure to the 
high morale and consequent uninter- 
rupted transportation service being fur- 
nished the people of the country today 
by its commercial air carriers.” 


UAL Hangar, Two Planes 
Burn at Salt Lake City 

A $225,000 fire, which reportedly started 
near a gasoline truck, recently destroyed 
a United Air Lines hangar and two planes 
at Salt Lake City Municipal Airport. 

Also consumed in the blaze were fuel 
trucks, a commissary and equipment. The 
loss, including the planes, a Douglas 

DC-3 and a Boeing 247-D, was covered 
by insurance. 


¢ 


powe 


Loaded at breech, 
usually in cockpit; 
principal combus- 
tion occurs over 
starter piston, ac- 
tuating clutch 
through double 
helical splines. 


TRIGGER-QUICK 


@ The Breeze Cartridge Engine Starter 
provides starting at the touch of a finger 
—trigger-quick starting, but with smooth, 
| action from slow-burning, car- 
tridge-contained fuel. The current from 
a flashlight cell is sufficient to ignite 
Breeze cartridges, which are light, easily 
carried. 


The Starter operates equally well 
Summer or Winter. It is used on engines 
rated as high as 2200 H.P. because the 
starting torque developed is sufficient to 
turn the largest engine through at least 
two complete revolutions. 


Manufactured under Coffman patents 


CORPORATIONS 


TWA ACCIDENT AT 
ST. LOUIS KILLS 2 


Los Angeles-New York Sleeper 
Crashes Near Airport; 
12 Injured 


TWA's Los Angeles-New York “Sky 
Chief” sleeper plane crashed while ap- 
proaching Lambert-St. Louis Municipal 
Airport early Jan. 23, killing two per- 
sons and injuring 12. 

Those killed were Capt. P. T. W. Scott, 
36, Little Neck, N. Y., well-known TWA 
pilot, and J. F. Mott, a TWA employe, 
who boarded the plane as a passenger at 
Kansas City. 

The transport over two hours late, was 
reported to have passed over the field 
and banked to the left to make a land- 
ing from the southwest. Persons living 
near the airport were quoted as saying 
they heard a loud roar before the crash, 
as though the pilot had attempted to 
gun the engines. 

Among the injured were Orestis J. Dio 
Guardia, first officer; Mary T. Eshback, 
hostess; Mrs. Thomas McCloskey, wife 
of a TWA employe; Stuart Sanford, TWA 
mechanic, and Joseph H. Washburn, of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s photographic 
department. 


Dr. Minor Heads Institute 


Air Transport Committee 
Dr. Edward E. 
Minor Jr., re- 
search and de- 
velopment engi- 
neer of the 
Glenn L. Martin 
Co. been 
appointed chair- 
man of the new 
Air Transporta- 
tion Committee 
of the American 
Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, 
Dr. Minor according to Dr. 
Royal W. Soren- 


sen, institute president. 


Dr. Minor has been connected with 
the Martin company for the past four 
years as staff electrical engineer and re- 
search and development engineer Dur- 
ing this time he has assisted largely in 
the progress and development of elec- 
trical engineering as applied to large air- 
craft. He has been especially active in 
the application of electricity to airplane 
armaments and in the development of 


“pickups” and testing equipment for de- - 


— flutter in aircraft during flight 
ests. 

A graduate of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Dr. Minor is a member of the 
National Research Council, division of 
engineering and industrial research. 


Airline Personnel 


R. C. Swain and R. L. Hughes, all io 
cated at Kansas City, Mo. 

Newly appointed Wisconsin sales rep- 
a oe TWA is Robert J. Mor- 
gan who has been in the rta- 
tion business for the last A 

Pilot Stewart Macklin of Canadian 
Airways left recently to join Canadian 
Colonial. Alex Lilly was employed by 
Canadian Airways to take Macklin’s 
place as pilot on the St. John run. 
Lilly formerly was instructor at Monc- 
ton Flying Club. 

Appointment of Miss Eva DeMariano 
as special food consultant for TWA was 
announced recently by Clifford 
Mutchler, superintendent of transpor- 
tation for the line. 

Tom Tobin, prominent Montanan, 
made his aviation debut recently when 
he became city traffic manager for 
WAE in Helena. In Butte, Ed Smith 
succeeds his brother, Jack Smith, in 
handling Western's traffic in that city. 

Jan 1, Jack left for Salt Lake City 
where he went to work for United. 

J. Dettman, PCA passenger agent at 
Cleveland, has been appointed station 
manager at Saginaw, Mich., taking the 
post vacated by P. H. Tischler, now 
station manager at Muskegon, Mich. 

Three new pilots with EAL are W. 
J. Sutton Jr., 27, based at New York 
Municipal Airport, and Henry Peter 


Rosasco, 28, and Robert Neal, 27. boty 
based at Atlanta, Ga. 

D. Sherman Starr of UAL has beeg 
transferred from Cleveland to Seattle 


John Barchard, WAE reserve captain @ 


left for Guatemala City recently wher 
he is flying for Pan American. Wit} 
him went Mrs. Barchard, the forme 
Loye Harmon, chief stewardess @ 
Western. 

W. B. Phelan, station manager 
Buffalo and one of the veteran em 
ployes of PCA, has been appointed 
flight control dispatcher. W. F. Engel 
station manager at Muskegon. Mich 
was named to a similar post at Buffals 

Jack Jenkins, president of Jenkins 
Air Service at Rochester, N. Y., left for 
New York City recently to join Ameri. 
can as a first officer. 

Miss Pretto Bell, formerly counter 
saleswoman in UAL’s Los Angeles office 
has been named women's represents. 
tive for the company in Californig 
Her counter position was taken by 
G. J. Gillow. 


The following United employes at- 
tained 10 years’ service recently and 
received diamond service pins: Capt 


R. D. Kelly, Stenographer Estelle 
Polk and Stenographer Jessie Johnson, 
all at Chicago; Dispatcher Clifford F. 
Hannum, Portland; Lead Mechanic 
Maurice Backston, New York; Lead 


William Dixon, Apprentice W. L. Busby 
and Mechanic H. D. Green, all at 
Cheyenne; Radio Operator Robert Ful- 
ton at Omaha and District Traffic 
Manager C. J. Middleton, Seattle. 

Pilots recently employed by Eastern 

are: Based at New York Municipal Air. 

ames Lawrence Osborne, 2. 
L. E. Thomas, 31; Victor R. Browning, 
29; W. C. Ludington, 30; Albert j, 
Robert Jr., 25; Norman Mosely, 2%; 
Harry B. Yerkes, 23; Robert T. Rose, 
26. Based at Miami, Fla.—Robert War- 
rer Whitmore, 23; Jesse A. Wilcox, 27; 
James E. Hord, 26; L. H. Winstead, 22. 
Based at Atlanta, Ga.—Rudolph R, 
Seymour, 23. 

C. B. Koster, formerly first officer for 
Canadian Colonial, is now with the 
Ist Pursuit Group, Army Air Corps, 
at Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

Newly named co-pilot for Northwest 
is Stan Tombs who flies between Se- 
attle and Billings. 

Paul Laylander has been added to 
United’s Oakland, Cal., traffic office 
counter sales staff. 

Hugh M. Matheson Jr. has 
service with Pan Am’s maintenance 
department at the Dinner Key base 

D. L. Urquhart, field assistant to the 
superintendent of reservations and 
ticket offices of American, formerly 
based at Chicago, has been promoted 
to reservations table supervisor, a new 
position in the company, in New York 
Urquhart is replaced at CG by Kem 
Maier, who has been general supervisor 
in the reservations department in NY. 

Wilson Van Alst Jr., formerly of 
United’s New York staff, has been 
transferred to Philadelphia as counter 
salesman, replacing Chet Bolinger, re- 
signed. 

ew employes in PAA’s New York 
office are: John Tynan, Frank G. 
Peterson Jr., H. F. Clasing, James F. 
Donahue, G. M. Reed, C. Buxbairn, 
C. Leary, A. Hiatt, M. Gazuie, R. Clark, 
C. A. Newkamp, Nicholas Craig, Edward 
A. Kilgallen, A. Courtney, Joseph 
Lynch. 

In UAL’s San _ Francisco Office, 
Charles Meyer has been promoted 
counter salesman; Eric Bovet has been 
employed as junior passenger agent, 
replacing Walter McIntyre, transferred 
to Oakland operations; and L. A. 
Swenson has been employed as outside 
salesman. 

George C. Long, Pan Am’s assistant 
airport manager at Horta, has been 
transferred to Bolama as acting 4ir- 
port manager, and Herman Campbell, 
meteorologist at Horta, has made the 
same transfer in a like capacity. 

Los Angeles traffic changes of United 
have included employment of Pat C. 
Murray and D. A. Briggs as junior 
passenger agents, and H. M. Swetland 
as counter salesman. 


PCA Develops Heat Control 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
search engineers have developed a neW 
automatic device for controlling the 
temperature in passenger cabins of 
transport planes, according to Luther 
Harris, vice president in charge of 
engineering and maintenance. 

The new control will maintain 4 
constant cabin temperature within 
cne degree of 72° Fahrenheit with the 
outside readings ranging from 20° be- 
low to 70° above zero, Harris stated. 
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2m. "“Production for defense” is not new to Consolidated 


Aircraft Corporation. Many hundreds of huge Consolidated 
airplanes are already in the armed service of the nation. 


Many hundreds more are under construction and are being 
delivered with increasing rapidity. 


Specialists in the development of giant patrol bombers 
for land and sea*, Consolidated has built more than 
four times as many of this size multi-motored ship than 
any other builder! 


* Ships having a wing span of over 100 feet. 
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‘Sky Trucking’ 


(Continued from page 20) 


things as bedding, free meals, 
me, individual radios, babies’ 

yettes and attention from tal- 
ented hostesses, is adding insult to 


injury. 

2. Use of specialized freight air- 
planes. in the cargo business 
carry stuffed seats, carpeting, 
soundproofing, pantry and lavatory 
—all of which represent losses of 
useful space and potential payload. 
Anything which converts dead- 
load into payload makes possible 
important additions to flight reve- 
nues and increased cargo to share 
in the cost of operation. A special- 
ized freightplane does just that. 

Fuel Cheats Revenue 

tential revenue is currently lost 
in the great quantity of fuel car- 
ried by the passenger airliner, 
whose engines eat their weight in 
fuel every three hours or so. The 


need of high speed in r, 
express mail 
long hops inescapable. All-cargo 
planes can put down more fre- 
quently, both to pick up traffic and 
to refuel, thereby losing a much 
smaller proportion of gross weight 
revenue-cheating 


loa 
4. Increased weight. Safety 
regulations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board with pa place a more 
severe load hauling limitation upon 
passenger than upon cargo planes. 
Allowing for increased structural 
weight due to “beefing up” landing 
gear, etc., a net additional payload 
gain in the case of cargo operation 
of approximately 12% of the gross 
weight is possible. 

5. Higher load factor. In place of 
current passenger operation ex- 
perience of using but 60% of po- 
tential seat capacity, the sky truck 
should operate at closer to 80% of 
maximum capacity. This follows 
from (a) ability of a freight air- 
line to employ the type and size 
of equipment commensurate with 
demand—-instead of, as with pas- 
senger airlines, having to use the 
largest and latest style me, 
(b) more frequent stops, (c) lower 
standard of service, (d) smaller 
seasonal variation in traffic (th 
passenger business falls off in win- 
ter), and (e) “deferred delivery” 
rates, which provide for rate re- 
duction in return for carrier’s op- 
tion to hold transcontinental ship- 
ments over for a day or two. 

6. Fewer, less skilled personnel. 
“Don’t 


pensive talent from the pilot on 
down. But what is true on the rails 
and roads, will be true up above— 
freight work calls for a smaller, less 
costly personnel set-up than the 
passenger business. 
Slow vs. High Speed 
ANOTHER possible and 
appreciable saving has been al- 
most as heatedly debated as Mr. 
Ford’s mass production of airplanes. 
This is the slow-speed versus the 
high-speed school of air freighting. 
‘The faster airplane gets more 
mileage flown in a given period of 
ore yields greater revenues,” say 
high-speed enthusiasts, who are at 
present a distinct majority. “If my 
pilot and plane make two trips to the 
other fellow’s one, mine is a much 


sounder investment,” is the form this 
argument frequently takes. 

The slow-speed school points out 
that no matter how you slice it, it 
costs more to get somewhere faster— 
be it on land, by sea or in the air. 
“Cutting costs by going faster is like 
trying to lift yourself by your boot- 
straps,” they say. “Faster airplane 
operation involves greater fuel con- 
sumption, much more wear and tear 
of engine ‘guts’ (an item which ap- 
pears both in the ‘depreciation’ and 
overhaul’ columns), and to get that 
extra 50 or 100 mph. takes a power- 
ful lot of hungry horses which might 
a instead to lift added pay- 
oa ” 

However this dispute may be de- 
cided here, it is interesting to note 
that air freight in other lands, be 
they arctic wastes, tropic jungles or 
war-torn Europe, has invariably 
tended to relatively slow operating 


Field is Open 

There are plenty of statistics to 
support the view that, by a combina- 
tion of economies such as those listed 
above, a_ profitable transcontinental 
air freight service is possible. The 
field is open—airlines, railroads, 
trucking companies or any new or- 
ganization with adequate responsi- 
bility and financial backing can, no 
doubt, count upon interest and co- 
operation from Washington. Only 
one fly in the ointment remains: how 
can pick-up and delivery facilities be 
included? 

Although a limited airport-to-air- 
port cargo service is conceivable, 
such an operation on a large scale 
seems ikely of success in an age 
when even rail freight advertises 
door-to-door delivery. The i 
have a real advantage to start with. 
Their Railway Express Agency, 
which already collaborates in the air 
express enterprise, could with slight 
additional expense undertake a sim- 
ilar collaboration with an air freight 
system. 

To the other inaugurators is left 
the stern choice of working with the 
Railway Express Agency, probably 
on the latter’s terms, or of devising 
their own pick-up and delivery facil- 
ities. Grover Loening’s proposal to 
create a two million dollar airline- 
owned express agency, the details 
of which have already appeared in 
AMERICAN AVIATION, is an attractive 
possibility. (To Be Continued) 


Cargo by Air Will Equal Truck 


Transport in Cost, Loening Predicts 


With the advent of planes of 200,000 
lbs. gross weight, carrying a 40-ton 
payload, the carriage of cargo by air 
will be as cheap as transport by truck, 
Grover Loening, well-known aviation 
consultant, told the New York Elec- 
trical Society and the Transportation 
Group of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers on Jan. 8. 

Loening urged expansion of com- 
mercial airlines, and added that “the 
development of a vast air cargo system 
in this country is absolutely a prepa- 
ration for war and, in fact, the most 
needed one of all.” 

With cargo transports such as the 
Curtiss-Wright CW-20 and the Douglas 
C-39 in production, “some of us rather 
timidly began to compare their cost 
with trucking and we were rather 
startled” Loening said. 

A modern trailer truck, he stated, 
costs about 3c per ton-mile to oper- 
ate, and the average charge for this 
service runs up to about 4c per ton- 
mile. They will cover five miles per 
gallon, and the cost of operation, in- 
cluding depreciation, is about 2lc per 
mi. 


“Let us say that we wish to carry 
800 tons of cargo from New York to 
Miami, and that we wish to carry this 
load in two weeks time,” Loening 
said. “By more or less continuous go- 
ing—day and night—trailer trucks can 
make a round trip between New York 
and Miami inside of a week, so that 
we would have two round trips per 
truck required, and since we have to 
carry 400 tons on each trip—each 
truck carrying 10 or so tons—we will 
need about 40 trucks. 

“Now the airplane, at 200 
cluding one brief stop for fuel, will 
cover the distance....in osix hours 
and, with a suitable number of hours 
for turn-around and maintenance, 
could make 10 round trips a week. 


Need Less Planes 


“One airplane, carrying eight tons 
each trip, will dig into our 800 tons 
of cargo in two weeks time to the 
tune of transporting 160 tons of it. 
So to carry the 800 tons in two weeks 
time we would only need five of these 
cargo-carrying planes instead of the 
40 trucks. 

“The purpose of this example....is 
to show that the airplane, light as it 
is and small as it is, is a load carrier. 
This is simply because due to its speed 
it builds up ton-miles at an amaz- 
ing rate.” 

Concerning cost, Loening said 40 
trailer trucks would cost about $280,- 
000, while five planes would cost 
$650,000 ($130,000 each), “so, as of to- 
day the difference in first cost is not 
prohibitive.” 


Air Cargo via Mainliner 


Over 1,700 Ibs. of air express and mail are shown being loaded aboard one of 
United Air Lines’ new all-cargo flights now operating between New York and 


Chicago on regular schedule. 


mph., 


He emphasized that “when we dig 
deeper into it and take up the cog 
of gas per ton-mile, of operating Cost, 
of taxes, of depreciation, etc., th 
final figure for a cargo plane of thy 
type works to a direct cost of 5.3c, 
ton-mile, and a charge of about & 4 
ton-mile with overhead and profit 
proportional to the trucking system,” 

Thus, he said, steel beams, cement, 
citrus fruits, and other bulk cargo 
carried by truck can be transported 
by plane today at a cost only slightly 
more than twice truck charges. “Then, 
of course,” he added, “there is the 
little item that they can be carried 
at a speed almost 10 times as great a 
the trucking, which brings in other 
economies to balance the cost. 


Four Cents A 1on-Mile 

“Immediately from this we have 
sharpened our pencils and have gone 
into the future and we find this in- 
teresting fact: that if air cargo plang 
are carried up in size—which they 
most certainly will be—to a gros 
weight of 200,000 lbs. and capable of 
carrying a payload of 40 tons, their 
cost of operation will be down to 
under 4c a ton-mile. That is why 
some of us are able to predict to you 
where we are heading in this busines, 

“The 300-mph. airplane of the future 
is literally going to take business away 
from the dray horse because it ts 
cheaper despite the fact that it is 2 
much faster.” 

Loening attacked the present air ex- 
press system as a “monopoly owned 
by the railroads of the U. S.” Af 
express, he said, constitutes only 15% 
of Railway Express Agency's yearly 
gross business. 


Helicopter Developing 


Pointing to the limitations of ex- 
isting airports, Loening said “we are 
at the threshold” of the development 
of the helicopter, “the most difficult 
technical construction problem that 
the industry has faced in its entire 
history.” 

There is a considerable trend on the 
part of government authorities “to- 
wards feeling that in time of war our 
commercial airlines should be shut 
down or taken over,” he stated. “A 
thorough understanding of what & 
serious blow this would be to our al 
strength for war will, many of us 
feel, surely change this point of view. 

The U. S. has, he continued, “some 
400 fast, well-equipped modern com- 
mercial airliners in service....As long 
as these planes are within the con 
fines of the U. S. or its possessions, 
they are as much the property of the 
Army or the Navy as if they were in 
those services, because they can be 
commandeered tomorrow morning. 

“Now the big lesson to learn from 
the war is that they should be com- 
mandeered now and then at least for 
practice. Last summer some three or 
four hundred thousand soldiers were 
moved around the U. 8S. in various 
maneuvers. Not one of these opera 
tions was done by air even though the 
airlines had offered their services free. 

“In August of 1940 a garrison of 700 
troops was sent from New York 
Alaska. How? The troops were sent ; 
the Army transport St. Mihiel and 
took them some 30-odd days to get 
there....If the government had com- 
mandeered 40 or 50 of our airliners 
....these troops could have been 
ported from New York to 
less than 24 hrs.” 

With 1,000 planes like the new Dous- 
las B-19 “it would be possible to con 
centrate 10 Army divisions in = 
and transfer them to points om ‘tb 
Brazilian coast 3,000 miles away---- 
about 15 hours. Well over 100,000 troops 
spirited trom this country for the 
tection of a neighbor over night. bon 
is what the future of troop and m 
tions transport is going to permit ~ 
we finally organize a real air force 
this country.” 
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ALLS CLEAR ABOVE 


BLUE SKIES, bright sunshine await you up above 
winter clouds and snow .. . up where 4-engine Boeing 
Stratoliners have opened a smoother skyway for over- 
the-weather travel the year around. Boeing engineer- 
ing has made possible this higher, faster, more 
comfortable way of travel, through the development of 
the altitude-conditioned Stratoliners. These luxurious 
transports are now flown coast-to-coast by TWA, The 
Transcontinental Ajrline, and to Latin America by Pan 
American Airways. @ With Stratoliners and Clippers for 
commerce, and Flying pe ak for national defense, 
Boeing continues to build 
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P.O. Air Mail Revenues $443,985 Over 
Payments to Airlines in Fiscal °40 


Revenues received by the Post Of- 678,921.01 actual payments, the total 
fice Dept. from domestic air mail amounts to $21,104,990.76, which js 


exceeded actual payments to the $1,982,085.15 over postal revenues, 
A total of 443,855,139 miles of sery. 


“NOR GLOOM OF NIGHT” by during the total of miles of serv. 
last, according to official P. O. fig- ing fiscal 1940, of which 419,758,400, 
ures. or 94.57%, was performed. Pound. 


Air mail postage revenues for fiscal — performed totaled 18,671,367, 
1940 amounted to $19,122,905.61, com- ee 
carriers o inal ad- 
justment of the latter figure is still big 
panting. $16,326,358.27 in 1939 to $19,122,905.) 

This marks the second time that jn 1940. The gain in 1939 over 1933 
the P. O. has shown a profit from do- was only from $15,301,210.27 to $16 
mestic air mail, the first occasion 396 358.27, and caused many obsery- 
being in fiscal 1938 when the Depart- ers to predict that air mail was “lev- 
ment cleared $559,961.08 over actual ling off” and that the postage rate 
payments. would have to be reduced. P. O. of- 

When related costs, such as motor ficials attribute the large 1940 in- 
vehicle service, expenses at air mail crease principally to the substantial 
fields, etc., are added to the $18,- number of new route-miles opened. 


Domestic Air Mail Results 
Fiscal 1930-1940 
Fiscal Payments to Air mail post- 
year carriers age revenue Difference 
1 14,618,231.50 $5,272,616.45 $9,345,615.05 (loss) 
lost 005.36 6,210,344.86 10,733,260.70 (loss) 
1932 19,938,122.61 6,016,280.02 13,921,842.59 (loss) 
1933 19,400,264.81 6,116,441.57 13,283,823.24 (loss) 
1934 12,129,959.64* 5.737, 536.00 6,392,423.64 (loss) 
197 13,165,574.73 12,439,579.24 725,995.49 (loss) 
1938 14,741,249.42 15,301,210.50 559,961.08 (surplus) 
ARMERS tended the flaring fires along the 
i penne. includ rtain unliquidated obligations due 
route—fires which only dented the chill of the night. 
Now and then they stood back from the crackling flames 
to listen . . . to listen and look toward the West. . 
AERO RADIO MEETS United Orders 100 
And eventually they heard the growing roar of a Lib- Goldsborough and All Other Officers 5 . 
Are Re-Elected Ultra-High Receivers 
erty engine, boring through the dark toward their guid- All officers were re-elected and two United Air Lines on Jan. 19 am 
i i i new members boara rec nounced the order of 100 ultra-high 
ing fires—a black silhouette sliced across the moon’s were elected at the annual meeting of frequency radio receivers. for” install 
i i : tical Radio Inc., Jan. 15. Pauw t of about 
veiled dise—and the sound faded in the East, to merge os tiem on ot 
i ri . : other officers as follows: James G. Flynn First use of the receivers will be 
with the prairie winds again. of American Airlines, and Howard K- made in connection with ultra-high 
. : : ° Morgan of TWA, vice-presidents; J. R- radio range stations now being estab- 
The first transcontinental night air mail flew on. Camninghem of United, secretary, and juhed bp’ the CAA on the Galea 
s . Don C. McRae of Eastern, treasurer. New York airway. Frequencies to 
That was just twenty years ago, In February, 1921. It The new board members are R. O. used range from 119,000 to 126,000 ke. 
] d Smith of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, Receivers will be installed by July 1 
jolted a new air-mail appropriation out of a previously ond ¥. C. Eyer of Beall Fao ew 
. . addition to the officers the following be located at North Eeach, N. Y. 
doubtful Congress. More—it offered our nation a new ened ‘Members were vo-clected: 34. Suubery and Mechanaen, 98: 
ee . e Moseley of Aeronautical Radio; Carl Milbrook, Cleveland and Toledo, 0.; 
vision of air transportation. Fickes of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; Goshen, Ind., and Chicago. 
F W. D. Innis of Northwest Airlines; H. B. 
rae rom that night on, every resource of science has been du Pont of du Pont Airport, Wilmington, To Promote Feeders 
‘ 
focused on that air route—the model for all those that 
Lufthansa Enters 16th Year i in the 
supplemen existing airlines in 
followed. Today it is the world’s busiest long-distance air- During 15 years of operation con- saddle west kas been termed at Webadie 
ion’ ou an. 6, Lufthansa planes flew City, Neb. William A. Ellis, assistant 
way ... the nation’s great central, year ‘round route, 190,000,000 km. (about 117,900,000 commnladiener of the Casha Chamber of 
i 4 miles ca passengers, Comm Was named chairman, 
coast-to-coast . .. United Air Lines’ famous Main Line 24,000 tons of air mail, and 20,000 tons other members are Lloyd Petersen and 
Air ! of freight, according to German press. Harry Willhoft of Nebraska City, Frank 
_— Including 50 flights across the North Bringham of Hamburg, Ia., Rudy Mueller 


Atlantic, Lufthansa craft have made of Omaha, Dr. F. M. Tushia of Auburn, 
750 Atlantic crossings, it is asserted. Fred Christensen of Shenandoah, Ia., E. C. 
Still flying to 12 different countries, austin and A. C. Weiss of Beatrice and 
the airline is said to be currently op- Lyle Knoll of Crete. C. R. Mooney of 


‘e = erating an average of 21,000 km. or Kansas City, secretary of the National 
a about 13,041 miles daily. Aviation Training Association, told the 

ae group that he has been commissioned to 
EY TWA Govt. Travel Book make investigations concerning a feedeT 

oe The Washington office of TWA has is- line through Nebraska and Kansas cities. 
q sued a “Handbook on Government Air ———_ 

a Travel Regulations,” to clarify the pro- Laird Named President 


cedure incident to the use of commercial y Laird, Atlanta in ce execu- 


irlin bo ivili i 
airlines by th civilian ed president of 


Southern Air Lines Inc., 


personnel of the government. 
book contains helpful charts and illus- 
trations. It was prepared by Wilson Reed, Straiton Hard. H. T. Dobbs, wy B-- 
TWA’'s government travel expert in Atlanta insurance executive, has ~ 
Washington, under supervision of Robert lected chairman of the board, 

S. Littell, the company’s local district will also serve as acting secretary- 
traffic manager. treasurer. succeeding J. A. MoChord 
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( Confidence in the air 


, is born on the ground ( 
>» 
fey * Before a spark plug fires, a propeller blade x, 


turns or a wing lifts skyward, confidence must 
“ be born — on the ground. For no longer is flying a 
: game of chance for the recklessly brave. Chief asset 
in the swift progress of American aviation has been the 
confidence inspired by the never-ceasing improvement of 
such vital flying necessities as Scintilla builds. 

This confidence stems from the proved ability of each part 
on a plane to do its duty perfectly. We believe that it is the 
thoroughly satisfactory experience with Bendix -Scintilla Air- 
craft Magnetos and Spark Plugs that is responsible for the 
universal confidence in these ignition products. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION i 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION + SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


* THE WORLD'S FINEST AIRCRAFT IGNITION 4+ 
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That KEEPS FIRE AWAY 
from Engines 


Don’t give fire an even chance in an airplane. 


The airlines know the answer. They can snuff out an engine blaze in 3 
seconds. 9 out of 10 U. S. airliners carry, in motor compartments, a slender 
metal ring which blasts a blizzard of carbon dioxide snow into every inch 
of space. And fire can’t live. , 

The planes of today—safest in history—are increasingly safer with the 
adoption of LUX Airplane Fire Extinguishing Systems as Standard equip- 
ment. 


Fast, Sure, Fire Extinguishing 


Lightning-fast in killing fires, LUX is harmless to engine, plane, pilot 
or passengers. At 30,000 feet . . at 350 miles per hour _. _ LUX snuffs 
out engine fires without fuss or wasted motion. 


Flame Detectors give immediate warning the instant fire appears. The 
pilot pulls the LUX release. Fire’s out in 3 seconds. 


Today more airliners, more private planes, more U. S. Army and Navy 
planes are protected by LUX than by any other type of built-in fire ex- 
tinguisher. 

Why not send today for full information on the LUX method of fighting 
airplane engine fires? Write right now. 


OXYGEN EQUIPMENT—Walter Kidde 


engineers have developed suitable P 

cylinders and valves used in oxygen landin 

equipment for high altitude fiying. 

A recent and extremely successfu! means of carbon dioxide cylinders 


. « keeping plane afloat. 


Walter Kidde & Company 
Incorporated 
239 West Street 
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UAL Flies 2,500-lb. Aluminum Shipment 
From Pittsburgh to Burbank for Lockheed 


Air transport went to the aid of na- 
tional defense on Jan. 12 when United 
Air Lines stripped the seats out of a 
Douglas DC-3 and flew 2,500 Ibs. of alumi- 
num from Pittsburgh to Burbank for 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

The large air express shipment, which 
consisted of 10 crates from Aluminum 
Company of America, arrived at Burbank 
in 12 hrs. 37 min. Officials were quoted 
as saying that shipment would have taken 
10 days by rail. 


Plane was used because the shipmen 
contained special material needed at th, 
Lockheed plant for important exper. 
mental work. Lockheed officials empha. 
sized that no shortage of materials 
their plant was involved. 

After being stripped of its seats, UAL; 
plane was ferried from Chicago to Pitts. 
burgh, where the aluminum was loaded 
On the westward flight, stops were made 
only at Chicago and Cheyenne. 


Airline Pilots Face Call 
for Military Service, 
Adm. Towers Warns 


Commercial airlines, representing 
the large reservoir of trained pilots, 
may be drained of their reserve 
officer pilots by June 30, Rear Adm. 
John H. Towers, chief of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics, told the 
House Naval Affairs Committee dur- 
ing its current inquiry into the prog- 
ress of the national defense program. 
Of the transport industry’s 2,000 
pilots, it is estimated that about 
three-fourths or 1,500 are members 
of the Army, Navy or marine corps 
reserves. 

Adm. Towers informed the com- 
mittee that a joint memorandum is 
being prepared by secretaries of War 
and Navy advising the carriers to 
prepare for the eventuality and to 
arrange for replacements. Disclosure 
of the plan came in the course of 
committee questioning on specific 
phases of the training program and 
revealed further that the proposal 
already has been verbally discussed 
with the operators. 

Point was made that the situation 
has been studied so that the military 
services might obtain the needed 
pilots with least interference to air- 
line operations. “If we ordered them 
up now, we would ground the air- 
lines,” Adm. Towers declared. 

Predicament faced by one of the 
airlines was described by Roger 
Whiteford, counsel for Braniff Air- 
ways, in oral argument before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Jan. 15. 


All American Plans New 
Air Pick-up Network 

All American Aviation Inc., which now 
operates five air pick-up routes extending 
from Pittsburgh, plans to spread its pio- 
neering service along seven new routes 
covering 254 cities and towns in the New 
England area, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, Richard C. du Pont, 
president, announced Jan. 14. 

The seven routes, du Pont indicated, 
will radiate from Boston and New York 
where the company will establish oper. 
ations bases and maintenance shops, other 
terminals of the projected lines being 
Springfield, Mass., Harrisburg, Pa., Hart- 
ford, Conn., Williamsport, Pa., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Albany, N. Y. CAB will 
be asked for certificate to carry mail and 
express only, though it is reported that 
passenger possibilities are being studied 

Proposed routes with tentative number 
of points to be served are: (1) Boston- 
New York via Long Island, covering @ 
cities and towns; (2) Boston-New York 
via Springfield, 28 cities; (3) Boston-New 
York via Danbury, 32 cities; (4) New 
York-Harrisburg via Philadelphia, 2 
cities; (5) Boston-New York via Albany, 
41 cities; (6) New York-Williamsport, 4 
cities; and (7) Boston-New York via 
Hartford, 44 cities. 


Arguing for a higher mail rate for 
Braniff, Whiteford stated that if the 
action suggested by Adm. Towers 
were taken, Braniff would lose {2 
captains and first officers, leaving the 
company only 12 captains and 13 
first officers. It is necessary, he 
said, for Braniff to start training 
of 60 pilots so that operations may 
continue if company’s reserve officers 
are called. 


First Load of Pick-Up Express 


Railway Express Agency, having inaugurated a daily air cargo service over the 
205-mile pick up route of All American Aviation Inc., between Pittsburgh and 
Williamsport, Pa., now serves 14 Pennsylvania towns. The towns are Pi 
Vandergrift, Leechburg, Indiana, Punxsutawney, DuBois, Clearfield, Philipsburs, 
State College, Bellefonte, Lock Haven, Jersey Shore, Montoursville and Williams- 


First shipments eastbound out of Pittsburgh numbered 34 and weighed 306 Ibs. 
A second plane was put into service to carry the load. Westbound out of 
Williamsport the two planes carried 22 shipments weighing 148 Ibs. Sixteen of 
these shipments were destined for points beyond Pittsburgh. 

Containers of air express are picked up from a 20-ft. high ground station by 
a 15-ft, retractable arm suspended from All American planes flying at 110 mph. 
Delivery is made in containers constructed to prevent damage to the contents 
when dropped from the plane. Fragile articles are eased to the by 


parachute. 
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non-ferrous 
castings for 


ROM the raw material to the finished product the 
quality of Eclipse Aircraft Accessory Equipment is 
under the closest supervision. 

A new and modern Eclipse Foundry housing the finest 
of production equipment, under the scientific and techni- 
cal control of an experienced metallurgical and chemical 
department, assures a constant supply of quality sand 
castings to meet the ever increasing demand for Eclipse 
Aircraft Accessory Equipment. 


E-160 Direct Cranking Electric Starter with In- 
tegral Propeller Feathering Pump (12 or 24 volts) 


More than ten years’ experience in the manufacture of | Eclipse Aircraft Accessory Equipment: 
quality sand castings for aeronautical and industrial Engine Starters, Solenoid Switches, Booster Coils, 
requirements provides a background of proven depend- j Control Switches, Generators and Control Boxes, 

bilit for Ecli se castings Radio Dynamotors, Supercharger Regulators, i 

This expansion in foundry facilities is only one of the many Pumps, Mechanical Do-Jeee Bquipment, Air Penge, 
steps which have been taken to meet the increased production Air Valves, Oil Separators, Hydraulic Pumps, 
requirements occasioned by the National Defense Program. Ammunition Rounds Counters and Contactors, | 

Synchros ope, Fuel Flowmeters, Seamless Flexi- | 


E & LI P S » AV I AT I @) N ble Metal Hose, Ordnance Equipment, Magne- 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION sium, Aluminum and Non-Ferrous Sand Castings. 
BENDIX, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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Fire Fighting Weapon 

EW equipment announced recently includes (1) a 

compact and versatile fire fighting weapon per- 
fected by Walter Kidde & Co. Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Designed to be hooked up as a trailer for emergency 
use, the unit carries a battery of six 50-lb. carbon 
dioxide cylinders equipped with a hosereel and 
nozzle. For smaller fires, two portable carbon dioxide 
extinguishers of 15 Ibs. capacity are carried on the 
trailer’s front platform; also two 24-gal. pure-water 
extinguishers which operate on the principle of a 
syphon bottle. 


Flexseal Glass 


A new glass, called Flexseal, has been developed 
by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. for use on substraio- 
sphere planes, whose pressurized cabins require 
strong and tightly sealed windows, which, if broken, 
will not leave the frame or release the cabin pres- 
sure. Flexseal withstood two tons of air pressure 
in a recent test (2). The test shows a square foot 
of Flexseal under this pressure in a laboratory. The 
glass cracked but the vinal plastic maintained the 
air-tight seal. 


Electric Motors 


Aircraft direct current electric motors (3) that 
combine lightness and compactness with high power 
output and range from 1/100 to 3 hp. are now being 
manufactured by Air Associates Inc., Bendix, N. J. 
The line of motors is designed for aircraft power 
needs such as operation of hydraulic and fuel pumps. 
landing gear retracting mechanisms, tow target 
winches, anti-icing equipment, wing flaps, etc. The 
units are available in 6, 12 and 24-volt models for 
continuous or intermittent service. 


New Equipment Review 


Lightplane Ski 

A new steel tube ski (4) has been added to the 
line of light aircraft accessories manufactured by 
Heath Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. All-welded steel 
construction of great strength is featured in the ski, 
which permits easy taxiing on snow or ice, and is 
said to resist freezing to surface. All parts are rust- 
proofed inside and out. Weight per pair is 28 lbs. 
Installation is quickly made on all planes up to 


1,310 Ibs. gross. 
Flotation Gear 


The crippled plane (5) had special equipment, now 
being used on fighting planes, to keep it afloat after 
water landing. The gadget is a water wing attach- 
ment—two carbon dioxide inflated bags which pop 
out-of wings or fuselage and which can keep a 
plane afloat indefinitely. Flotation gear of this type 
has been developed by Walter Kidde, whose firm, 
Walter Kidde & Co., recently perfected completely 
automatic installations. A jammed landing gear 
forced a Naval Reserve pilot to set the above ship 
down on Jamaica Bay, N. Y. 


Pressure Pump 


Eastern Engineering Co., New Haven, Conn., has 
announced the new model UT midget positive pressure 
pump (6). The pump is said to be ideal for any ap- 
plication in which the location of tanks and containers 
make its self-priming feature essential. Maximum 
pressure is 35 lbs./sq. in.; maximum volume, three 
gal./min.; rotary type; size, 6 x 3 x 219”; weight. 


342 Ibs. 
For Flight Instruction 


A new development in ultra-high frequency radio 
flight instruction equipment was announced recently 
by Stu Babcock, president of Electronic Specialty Co.., 
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Glendale. Cal. Two basc units, (7) and (8), com- 
prise the equipment; the Ranger transmitter for use 
by an instructor on the ground and the Ranger pre- 
tuned receiver for use by the student in the plane. 
The advantage of such equipment is that one flight 
instructor can observe the practice flights of one 
or more students, and instantly correct them or 
caution them by radio telephone. Weight of the re- 
ceivers is 2 lbs. 12 oz., and the battery about 5 lbs. 
Frequencies on which such equipment may be 
overated are 33,420; 33.660; 37.860 and 39,060 ke. 
Range of the transmitters is from 5 to 10 miles s 
that a relatively large number of them can be 
operated in any training area without interference. 


Radio Receiver 


A new aircraft radio receiver (9), especially de- 
signed for use in light aircraft, has been placed on 
the market by Harvey-Wells Communications Inc 
of Southbridge, Mass. Designated as type AR-2-A. 
the compact four-tube receiver weighs 9 Ibs. with 
heavy duty batteries, battery case, cables and head- 
phones. Receiver cabinet measures 6 x 434 x 4”. A 
bulletin describing the new receiver is available 
through the Harvey-Wells company. 


Radio Telephone Unit 


A portable, two-way, radio telephone unit (10) 
which measures 1112 in. wide by 7 in. high has been 
introduced by Electronic Specialty Co., Glendale, Cal., 
manufacturer of Ranger aircraft receivers. Unit con- 
tains complete transmitting and receiving equipment, 
dry-battery power pack and a four-inch loud speaker 
which is automatically cut in when the usual head 
phones are removed or when the receiver is used at 
an office or home. Transmitter is crystal controlled 
on 3,105 ke. Weight of the radiophone is 13 lbs. 


of expansion, the aluminum industry 


SEERBB BE. 


Reynolds Metals to Open 2nd U. S. 


Source of Aluminum in Few Months 


R. S. Reynolds, president of Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., manufacturer of 
aluminum sheet and other strong 
aluminum alloys, announced Jan. 23 
that his company expects by mid- 
summer to be producing more alumin- 
um alloy sheet, rod, tubing, and ex- 
truded shapes than were being pro- 
duced in the entire country prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities in Europe. 
The announcement was made in Louis- 
ville, Ky., coincident with the signing 
of a pledge by the company and 17 
Officers of the CIO and AF of L to 


devote man power and plant energies 
for the defense program. 

The increased aluminum output will 
be made possible by a $35,000,000 cur- 
rent and projected building program. 
Eighteen factories in seven cities were 
mortgaged last year by the company 
to secure fully a $15,800,000 RFC loan 
which aided in the expansion pro- 


Expansion Record 
A new aluminum refining plant was 
started five months ago at Lister, Ala., 
near Sheffield, which in the spring 


will begin operations as the country's 
second source of supply of virgin 
aluminum. A $2,500,000 extrusion plant 
is to be built at Louisville, Ky., for 
the fabrication of strong alloy alum- 
inum rod, shapes, tubes and other 
extruded products. A portion of the 
company’s factory at Richmond, Va., 
wi'l be converted to the production 
of alloy sheet for aircraft and other 
purposes. 

A large plant costing between $10,- 
000,000 and $15,000,000 will be in op- 
eration by July for fabrication of 
strong aluminum alloy sheet. Other 
plant expansions are in progress. 

“We believe we have shown that the 
physical expansion of aluminum pro- 
duction and its fabrication can be 
accomplished in months, rather than 
years,” Reynolds said. “With this type 


is now being prepared to challenge 
the builders of aeronautical and aute- 
motive equipment and the manufac- 
turers of munitions to produce as fast 
as it can supply.” P 
Last year the Reynolds company 
fabricated more than 40 million 
pounds of aluminum. This year pro 
duction totals are expected to 
to more than 10 million pounds @ 
month. 


Casey Jones Reports Progress 

Casey Jones School of Aeronautics, 
Newark, N. J., and its affiliated Acad- 
emy of Aeronautics, La Guardia Field, 
will graduate 1,800 Army m 
and about 1,000 commercial students 
yearly under present set-up, accord- 
ing to C. S. Jones, president. 
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Clare Bunch’s Monocoupe Corp. Buys 
Bristol Co.; To Enter Plastic Field 


Clare Bunch, president and general 
manager Of Monocoupe Aeroplane & 
Corp., Orlando, Fila., has an- 
gounced the purchase of the control- 
fing interest in Bristol Aircraft Corp.. 
pristol, Va., and the entrance into the 
plastic airplane field with the processes 
developed by Eugene Vidal's Aircraft 
pesearch Inc., of which the Eristol 
company is a licensee. 
i is reported that a large and im- 
t financial group, heretofore not 
gsociated with aviation enterprises, 
bas taken an interest in the Monocoupe 
and Bristol companies. The Bristol 
company will operate as a division of 
Monocoupe with Allen L. Patterson, 
formerly with China Airmotive, in 


charge. 

Bristol Aircraft was organized last 
gring and took over a 100,000-sq. ft. 
factory at Bristol. Richard Breed III, 
one of the organizers and backers, has 
withdrawn from the concern, but C. 
¢. Lincoln Jr., prominent manufac- 
turer and aviation enthusiast of Bris- 
tol and Marion, Va., retains his interest 
and is an officer. Thomas McKoy of 
Philadelphia is a new figure in the 
concern. 

The Bristol plant will begin work 
immediately on a twin-engine plastic 


airplane to sell as an executive ship 
commercially and as a reconnaissance 
ship for military purposes. A seven- 
cylinder, 145-hp. engine is being de- 
signed for this plane and will be 
manufactured directly or under license 
by the Monocoupe company. The plane 
will be a modified version of the orig- 
inal twin-engine Monocoach designed 
by Bunch. 

A larger plane, to be built of plastic, 
for cargo and troop transport, is 
planned, as well as a military trainer. 
The Vidal patents are for the molded 
Plywood process which already has been 
experimented with for airplane use. 
The Eristol plant is currently engaged 
in making parts for the aviation in- 
dustry here and in Canada. 

The parent company at Orlando has 
produced six 90-hp. (Lambert) two- 
Place Monocoupe planes and is aiming 
for a goal of three planes a week in 
its new hangar-plant adjoining Or- 
lando Municipal Airport. Sixty-seven 
persons are now on the payroll. Bunch 
has signed a contract sub-letting the 
manufacture of the 90-hp. Lambert 
engines to Metal Products Co. of Miami. 
H. W. Page is secretary-treasurer of 
Monocoupe and has been prominent in 
arranging the Bristol deal. 


4 and 6 Cylinders 


Above is a photo of Lycoming’s new 
four-cylinder engine, models O-235 and 
0-290 of 100 and 125 hp. Below, a rep- 
resentation of the six-cylinder type, 
models 0-350 and 0-435, of 150 and 
1%5 hp. Powerplants are direct-drive, 
horizontally opposed, aircooled. 


Aircraft Research Moves 


Aircraft Research Inc., of which Eu- 
gene L. Vidal is president, has moved 
from Bendix Airport, Bendix, N. J., to 
the plant of U. S. Plywood Corp., Beech- 
wood and Second Ave., New Rochelle, 
N. ¥. 


Invents Airplane ‘Milometer’ 

A 21-year-old English chemist, Laur- 
ence Swadling, has invented an airplane 
“milometer,” which is designed to show 
ground miles covered in flights. 

Swadling said the instrument would 
be of particular aid in blind flying and 
long-distance attacks by the Royal Air 
Force. Production is expected to begin 
soon. 


New Multiple Plug in Production 

Aero Electric Corp., 6916 Romaine St., 
Los Angeles, Cal., has in production an 
improved multiple plug which enables 
aircraft to use double sets of wiring, ac- 
cording to E. C. Simmons, president. 

Developed in connection with observa- 
tions regarding the effect of hits on 
bombers, the plug is designed to keep the 
electrical system intact despite the break- 
ing of circuits. 


Lycoming Introduces 
4 Aircooled Engines 
of 4 and 6 Cylinders 


With the announcement in mid-Jan- 
uary of four new direct-drive engines, 
two of which are six-cylinder types, Ly- 
coming Division of Aviation Manufac- 
turing Corp., Williamsport, Pa., has made 
available to plane manufacturers a power 
range of from 50 to 175 hp. in engines of 
the horizontally opposed, aircooled type. 

The six-cylinder engines, models O-350 
and O-435, of 150 and 175 hp., respec- 
tively, have the same basic specifications, 
excepting displacement. 

The Lycoming O-235 and O-290 have 
four cylinders and are rated 100 and 125 
hp., respectively. Basically the same, the 
engines differ only in displacement. 

Cylinder assemblies of the new power- 
plants consist of aluminum cylinder 
heads, screwed and shrunk to steel cyl- 
inders. Pistons are of aluminum alloy, 
and connecting rods are “H" sections of 
forged alloy steel. Crankshaft is of one- 
piece, forged alloy steel. Crankcases con- 
sist of two aluminum alloy castings, split 
on the vertical centerline through the 
crankshaft bearings. 

Lubrication is of the full-pressure type. 
including valve mechanism. Oil capac- 
ity is eight quarts for the four-cylinder 
models and 12 quarts for the six cylinder 
models. 


H. W. Roberts Becomes 


Lear’s Publicity Director 

Henry W. Rob- 
erts, affiliated 
with aeronautics 
since 1928, has 
joined the staff 
of Lear Avia Inc. 
as director of 
public relations 
in charge of the 
company's press 
and advertising 
matters. For 
many years the 
radio editor of 
Aero Digest, Rob- 
erts began spe- 
cializing in aircraft radio in 1934. He 
won the 1940 Harmon Medal “for lit- 
erary contributions to the science of 
aeronautics and radio communications.” 
Roberts makes his headquarters at Lear 
Avia's New York City office, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. 


Roberts 


Dominion Govt. Gets 
Canadian Rights to 
Vidal Plastic Process 


The Dominion government has ob- 
tained exclusive Canadian rights to the 
Vidal plastic process for aircraft, ac- 
cording to official announcement made in 
Ottawa recently. 

Eugene L. Vidal, well known in U. S. 
aviation circles, heads the plastics com- 
pany known as Aircraft Research Corp. 
The Canadian government has ordered 
two plastic fuselages from the company. 

“These fuselages will be carried 
through to destruction tests,’ Ralph P. 
Bell, director-general of aircraft produc- 
tion of the Canadian Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply said. “If these are 
successful, airplanes with plastic fusel- 
ages, wings, tail plane assemblies, and 
other components may be flying over 
Canada before the end of 1941.” 

The Dept. of Munitions and Supply 
said that the use of plastics would have 
two important results in aircraft pro- 
duction: “a sharp reduction in costs and 
a substantial increase in output. Various 
components which now take days to 
produce could be turned out in hours. 
and there would be great savings in 
man-hours in many phases of manufac- 
ture.” 


Breeze Adds 25,000 Sq. Ft. 


Announcement that 25,000 sq. ft. of 
additional floor space have been ac- 
quired at the Sussex Ave. plant for 
the manufacture of radio shielding 
was made in mid-January by Breeze 
Corps., Newark, N. J 

This expansion brings total enlarge- 
ment of floor space devoted to shield- 
ing equipment to over 200% more than 
it was as of Jan. 1, 1940. 


Lightplane Engine Made of V8 Parts 
Sells for $3.50 Per Horsepower 


A V8 aircooled engine in which 70% 
of the precision parts are manufactured 
by Ford Motor Co. recently was awarded 
TC No. 224 by the CAA and is expected 
to go into production soon at Church 
Airplane & Manufacturing Co., 3247 
Montrose Ave., Chicago. The engine, 
known as Church V8 Model 248, develops 
93 hp. and is the result of over seven 
years of research and development by 
James Church and his associates. 

New powerplant weighs slightly under 
three pounds per horsepower, and would 
sell for $3.50 per horsepower, equipped 
with an electrical starter and generator 
as standard equipment. One of the 
features of the engine is that replace- 
ment parts and repairs can be had in 
any one of Ford Motor Co.'s 35,000 
service stations. 

The manufacturers have now turned 
their attention to the designing and 
building of a three-place low-wing cabin 
monoplane. Expected to be ready for 
flight testing in February, the ship has 
a retractible landing gear, depressible 
aileron flaps with slots and full cantil- 


ever tapered wings. 

Company has contracted for factory 
space in Chicago and production on 
the plane will start immediately after 
a TC is obtained, it was said. 
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U. S. Delivers 1,900 
Aircraft to Britain 
and Canada in 1940 


Despite changeover problems in- 
cluding drastic revisions of design, 
installation of armor plate, leakproof 
tanks and armament, U. S. aircraft 
manufacturers in 1940 increased de- 
liveries of military planes to Great 
Britain and Canada by 600% over the 
previous year, according to figures 
released by the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Nearly 1,900 craft 
were turned over to Great Britain 
and Canada last year, against 300 
in 1939, 

The acceleration in deliveries was 
noted as particularly marked during 
last half of 1940: from Jan.-June, in- 
clusive, 273 airplanes were delivered; 
in July-Dec. period approximately 
1,600, a 600° increase over the first 
half and indicative of the effort be- 
ing made by aircraft industry to meet 
British appeal to “rush planes, planes 
and more planes.” 

More than half of all planes ex- 
ported from U. S. in 1940 went to 
Britain and Canada, about 1,900 out 
of 3,450. Of those not going to these 
countries, some 750 were exported to 
France before that country collapsed, 
a large number of which were taken 
over by the British following the 
“peace of Compiegne,” the Chamber 
pointed out. 


Radio Firm Offers Dealerships 

Creation of a new dealership plan for 
the Ranger beacon receiver and ultra- 
high frequency instructor transmitting 
radio equipment has been announced by 
Stu Babcock, general manager of Elec- 
tronic Specialty Co., Glendale, Cal. 

While Ranger dealerships have already 
been established in various sections of 
the country, several areas are still avail- 
able, Babcock stated. 


When Next You’re in 


WASHINGTON 


“Special Courtesies to members 
of the Aviation Industry” 


Enjoy the modern luxury 
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Assistant to Gordon Fletcher Prepares For Fletcher Presents the FBT-2 Jo 

Quantity Production on 
Plywood Basic Trainer fe 
A new basic training plane which is soit 
said to duplicate metal craft in per- War 
formance and design, but which is built BA 
entirely of plywood by a fabrication nou 
process that cuts assembly time to a St 
fraction of other methods, has been in- ‘isti 
troduced by Fletcher Aviation Corp., Bur- jon 
bank, Cal. First plane has undergone had 
flight tests under the direction of La isin 
Verne Browne and production is under- Fok! 
way on six planes. adve 
The trainer, known as model FBT-2, deve 
as a 130-hp. 2,000 Ib. plane, covers pri- vas 
mary and military and CAA training. °p 
he 


Rudolph F. Goss. 

Formerly assistant chief engineer of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. who was re- 
cently loaned to the government to direct 
construction of the NACA engine labora- 
tory at Cleveland, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager of the 
Wright corporation, according to Myron 


B. Gordon, vice-president and general. 


manager of the latter organization. Gagg 
will work on special projects. 

Having joined Wright Aero as an ex- 
perimental engineer in 1930, Gagg was 
rapidly promoted to assistant chief engi- 
neer. When the corporation inaugurated 
its expansion program early last year, he 
was named construction supervisor and 
placed in charge of erection of the a 
700,000-sq. ft. engine _ plan 
at Lockland, O., near Cincinnati 


As a 285-hp. 2,500-lb. craft, it enters the 
basic military and advanced CAA train- 
ing stages. A 285-hp. Wright J6-7-R760- 
El is being used in the first model, but 
the ship is designed to accommodate any 
engine from the Fletcher A-460, 130-hp. 
engine up to 285 hp. 

Wings and all fixed and movable con- 
trol surfaces have symmetrical airfoils 
which make them 100% interchangeable, 
according to company announcement. 
Right and left wings are identical as are 
the flaps and ailerons, while any one sur- 
face of the empennage is interchangeable 
with any other surface. 

Entire craft is skin stressed. Large 
sheets of two-ply resinous bonded birch 
“Plasti-pli” plywood of 4s to 1/16” thick- 
ness are used on all surfaces and these 
are wrapped around and _ internally 
bonded by a Fletcher process known as 
“Plyweld.” 

The Fletcher corporation is headed 
by three brothers. Wendell S. Fletcher 
is president and design engineer; Frank 
P. Fletcher is vice-president, and Maurice 
C. Fletcher, secretary-treasurer. 

Company reports it is in a position to 
accept quantity orders immediately. It is 
anticipated that production can be built 
up to 100 planes a month within 60 days. 


Valuable Experience 
and Data Expected 
From Huge Bomber 
Evaluating the U. S. Army’s huge ex- 


perimental bomber project, the Douglas 
B-19, as a “bold and imaginative enter- 


or ceiling demanded of modern types. 
Without a safe altitude a 200-mph. war- 
plane of such huge dimensions is too vul- 
nerable a target, though its usefulness 
as an ocean-going passenger airliner in 
happier times would be immense. 

naknee Only flying tests will serve to 
belie or confirm the fears that aeronau- 
tical engineers may cherish toward such 
an ambitious aircraft having power units 


new Fletcher 


prise’, Aircraft Production, British which might well be almost double the Three photos of the 
monthly, states that the craft's main use output to enable it to compare in per- FBT-2, showin 
- g the service model at 
“ the valuabl ri f 
must surely be the valuable experience ormance with modern conceptions. top and the basic trainer in the other 


and data the bomber will provide in the 


air for design and construction of future pictures. At right is the internal 


structure of the Fletcher wing with 
the “Plasti-pli” skin before being in- 


Geographical Distribution 


Continuing its comment, the publica- 


tion maintains that “our main criticism, 
and again we would say that it is put for- 
ward in no carping spirit, for the B-19 
bristles with meritorious features, is that 


Of Air Awards Charted 

The U. S. Defense Commission has 

issued charts showing geographical dis- 

tribution of $7,616,650,000 in defense con- 
tracts awarded up to Nov. 1. 


ternally bonded. 


This skin requires 
no pre-forming in a mould. The box- 
type member below the rear spar is 


the 8,000-hp. the four engines provide is aircraft breakdown by regions, with- part of the assembly ji ding hy 
insufficient judged by present standards yt taking into consideration the dis- right is Wendell S yh gyn os ome 
of performing for a machine of an all-up tribution of sub-contracts, is as follows: = ‘ r, t to th 
weight of 164,000 Ibs. New England, $134,403,000; Middle At- md designer. ape 
“The wing loading appears to con- antic, $217,724,000; North Central, $190,- + he 
form to present-day practice but, with a 149,000; South Central, $1,960,000; South Be wi 
power loading of 20.5 Ibs. per hp., it Atlantic, $229,918,000; Pacific Mountain, Specifications of the FBT-2 in th 
will not provide the rapid take-off, climb  $725,337,000, and unassigned, $2,963,000. 285 hp. 130 hp. Leara 
Maximum speed 175 mph. 135 mph mies 
1,350 ft./min 730 ft./min 
Landing speed (flaps) ................... 65 mph. 58 mph carte, 
Puel capacity ........................ 50 gals. 30 gals. Stang 
3 brs, 3 hrs. alt 

++++2,500 Ibs. 2,100 Ibs. 

DON'T GUESS ABOUT ALTITUDE 20 ft. 30 ft. 
214% ft. 2146 ft. Sta 
IN THICK WEATHER | 
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n Charge roduction Eastern Pump Announ 

With the Western Electric Absolute Altime- Eastern Engineering Co.. 45 
ter you’ll know your exact terrain clearance erly assistant 
at every moment. For details: Western Elec- tae test ana Pumps with the Model E, a new desié® | ratio 
tric Co., Kearny, N. J. die | department to yield ‘maximum ‘volumes and et 
craft co, is now sures for the space occupied. B “J 
shop _superin- Sturdily constructed for long-hour | the 
ee tendent of Air- service, the new pump is lightweight ne, 
; : craft Tools Inc., and small in size, particularly adaptable | Ss 
4 Los Angeles. to all installations requiring the pump | 
Tem He takes charge ing of thin liquids, according to the | 
in the new Ferrucci rated at 20-25 Ibs./sq. in.; maximum vol- 


at 750 E. Gage St. Ferrucci has been 
in aviation for several years. 


Model E is 744 in. long, 3% in. 
3% In. wide. 
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John Stuart Asst. to 
Head of Fairchild 


John Stuart, formerly with the Civil 
jeronautics Authority, has been ap- 
ginted special assistant to J. Carlton 
ward Jr.. president of Fairchild Engine 
, Airplane Corp., according to recent an- 
nouncement. 

Start joined the information and sta- 
istics division of the CAA upon forma- 
gon of that agency in 1938. He previously 
ad been active for 10 years in adver- 
ising and publicity with Roosevelt Field, 
fokker Aircraft and the Arthur Kudner 
vertising agency, specializing in the 
gevelopment of aviation accounts. He 
gas also special writer and foreign cor- 
mpondent for the New York Sun and 
the old New York Herald. 


Thomas Quayle Named 
Capital Representative 
by Northrop Aircraft 


Thomas H. Quayle has been appointed 
Washington, D. C., representative of 
forthrop Aircraft Inc., according to a 
meent announcement by LaMotte T. Cohu, 
gneral manager. 

Quayle has been associated with John 
& Northrop since the latter was head of 
Avion Corp. in 1929. He became a mem- 
ber of the staff of the old Northrop Corp. 
in 1932 and in August of last year joined 
the new Northrop Aircraft Inc. 

Project engineer on the N-3 and re- 
ently Northrop’s engineering supervisor, 
Quayle will be succeeded in the latter 
post by A. C. Dutton. 


Earle Names Schneider 


Ralph J. Schneider has been appointed 
manager of the new Indianapolis plant 
of Curtiss Propeller Division of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., by Robert L. Earle, vice 
president. 


Suit Dismissed 

Federal Judge John C. Knox in New 
York on Jan. 10 dismissed a $1,000,000 
git brought against Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. by Alfred Altman, New York 
broker. Altman claimed his efforts in 
England had resulted in $10,000,000 in 
aircraft sales, but Judge Knox ruled 
that Altman had signed a release from 
the company on Dec. 16, 1938, and was 
not entitled to any compensation. 


To Lear Sales Staff 


learadio appa- Stangbye 
and acces- 

es for airline use. For seven years 
during his connection with United, 


Stangbye held the post of superintendent 
tt aircraft radio and maintenance. 
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Vultee Field Set Up as Mfg. Division 
with C. W. Perelle as General Manager 


An additional step in the manufactur- 
ing decentralization program of Vultee 
Aircraft Inc. was announced in January 
by Richard W. Millar, president. The 
company’s original home plant at Vultee 
Field, Cal., has been set up as a manu- 
facturing division on the same basis as 
the other two divisions in Tennessee and 
Michigan. 

C. W. Perelle, formerly works manager, 
has been appointed general manager of 
the Vultee Field Division and will have 
complete charge of all activities there. 
General executive offices of the corpora- 
tion remain at Vultee Field. 

In addition to the division at Vultee 
Field under Perelle, Vultee also has a di- 
vision at Nashville, Tenn., under the 
general managership of Harvey C. Tafe. 
Stinson Aircraft at Wayne, Mich., is the 
remaining Vultee division. A general 
manager for this plant is soon to be ap- 
pointed. 

In assuming duties as general manager 
of the Vultee Field Division, Perelle made 
the following statement: 

“Our production schedule at Vultee 
Field Division will be stepped up more 
than three times present output. Vultee 
is particularly fortunate in naving the 
largest unit order for a single model that 
has ever been given to one airplane fac- 
tory. This presents an unusual oppor- 
tunity to put into use many of the ideas 
used in mass production in the automo- 
bile industry. 

“It is anticipated we will double our 
payroll at this division within 


Perelle joined Vultee last year after 
15 years of manufacturing and aircraft 


C. W. Perelle 


production experience. In 1930 he was 
employed by Boeing Aircraft and rapidly 
advanced to a tool designer on the 
original Flying Fortress and the Pan 
American Clipper. Before leaving Boeing 
to become Vultee works manager, Perelle 
had been production manager in Boeing's 
Seattle plant. 


Southgate Represents 


Lockheed in Washington 
Richard Southgate, former chief of the 
division of international conferences of 
the State Dept., and more recently a 
European official for Pan American Air- 
ways, has opened offices as Southgate & 
Co., 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington, 
D. C. 
Among Southgate’s public relations ac- 
counts is Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
L. V. Kerber will continue to handle 
technical matters for Lockheed in Wash- 
ington. 


Jacobs Aircraft Names 
Mines, Noble to Staff 


Chester E. Mines, formerly chief of the 
engine laboratory design section of the 
Air Corps Materiel Division at Wright 
Field, recently joined the staff of Jacobs 
Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, Pa., as 
resident engineer. 

At the same time, Herbert J. Noble, 
formerly of the metallurgy department of 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, was appointed 
metallurgist. 


Ford Builds Mg Foundry 

For the production of lightweight 
castings for airplane engines, Ford 
Motor Co. has begun construction 
of an $800,000 magnesium foundry in 
its River Rouge, Mich., plant for pro- 
duction early in March. 

The castings will be used in Pratt & 
Whitney engines. 


has 
of that 

organ- 
tation’s aircraft plant 
new under construction 
Columbus, 0., and G. 
B “Jerry” Clark (left) of 
the sales-engineering 
af, has been named 
males representative of the 
Rew Ohio factory, as an- 
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wit will 
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Curtiss Columbus Annointments 


provide about 1,200,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and is one of three air- 
factories now being constructed by C-W, the others being at Buffalo 
Airport and Lambert Field, St. Louis. 


Miller Named Assistant 


to Shelton of Menasco 


Appointment of Robert R. Miller as as- 
sistant to the president of Menasco Manu- 
facturing Co., Burbank, Cal., was an- 
nounced recently by A. E. Shelton, presi- 
dent. 

Miller for the last ten years was resi- 
dent partner of Sutro and Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. He has 
long had an interest in the development 
of the aircraft industry in southern Cali- 
fornia and has been intimately associated 
with much of its financing. 


Matlat, Conlan at Republic 

Republic Aviation Corp. has an- 
nounced the appointment of Gustave 
W. Matlat as co-ordinator to General 
Manager J. L. McClane, and T. L. Con- 
lan as a member of the Office staff of 
W. Wallace Kellett, president. 

Before joining Republic, Matlat was 
assistant to the chief tool designer at 
Glenn L. Martin Co., where he was 
instrumental in organizing the Mar- 
tin engineering education program. 
He has also been associated with Ford 
Motor Co., Aluminum Co. of America, 
and Lycoming Division of Aviation 
Manufacturing Corp. 
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Aircraft Parts Mfrs. 
Select L. B. Cameron 


L. B. Cameron, secretary-treasurer of 
Interstate Aircraft & Engineering Corp.. 
was elected president of Aircraft Parts 
Manufacturers Association at the organ- 
ization’s annual meeting recently. He 
succeeds H. F. Bakewell, who was named 
vice-president. 

Jack Frost, former TWA and Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp. executive, was re- 
elected executive secretary and manager. 
Other officers named were W. P. Griffiths 
and Carl J. Nardon, vice-presidents; John 
A. Madill, treasurer; and Stanley Twar- 
oski, sergeant-at-arms. 

The meeting, attended by nearly 100 
manufacturers engaged in aircraft parts 
processing, was addressed by H. M. 
Craft, assistant manager of the Los 
Angeles branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank; Capt. Samuel Metzger, recently 
appointed industrial planning officer for 
the Air Corps; and Ross Laughlin, pur- 
chasing agent of Vultee Aircraft Inc. 


Activity Increases in 


Parts Mfg. Association 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Aircraft 
Parts Manufacturers Association, under 
the management of Jack Frost, reports 
increased activity and expansion in the 
aircraft parts processing industry. 

Attendance at the semi-monthly din- 
ners of the association has increased 
considerably, representatives being pres- 
ent from most of the machine shops, 
plating companies, heat treating com- 
panies and parts manufacturers serving 
aviation. These dinners, in addition to 
bringing together members of different 
branches of the aviation industry, serve 
to clarify various problems affecting 
them. 

Prominent speakers from the Navy, 
Army, major aircraft companies and 
governmental agencies discuss timely 
subjects among which have been the 
following: “Occupational Deferments in 
Selective Service Training,” “Citizenship 
of Employes and Plant Protection.” “The 
Excess Profits Tax” and “Parts Produc- 
tion.” An open forum policy is fol- 
lowed at the meetings which develops 
into round table conferences. 

Frost is offering the assistance of the 
association to the Army and Navy, as 
well as to major aircraft companies, in 
aiding national defense production. 
Various bulletins are sent out regularly 
from his office to members, keeping them 
advised on regulations and requirements 
affecting them. The association also has 
made representations on behalf of the 
parts industry to state and federal 
agencies. 

The association boasts 50 member 
companies, although a much larger num- 
ber attends the meetings. 


Boyce With Air Guide 
Harold Boyce, former president of 
Plane Speaker Corp., is now vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of Air Guide 
Inc., manufacturers of radio receivers and 
transmitters for aircraft, police and ma- 
rine use. 
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Production—Employment 


Aeronautical Corp. of America 

Production of Aeronca lightplanes 
from the company’s new factory at 
Middletown, O., will top 2,000 in 1941, 
predicts Carl Friedlander, president. 

Aircraft & Diesel Corp. 

Installation of new machinery by 
Aircraft and Diesel Equipment Corp., 
4401 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, has 
enabled company to increase produc- 
tion capacity by about 50%. Sales are 
well above the 1939 pace. Employ- 
ment totals 208. Company manufac- 
tures accessories for diesel and oil 
engines, high precision parts for air- 
craft and fuel injection systems. 

Boeing Aircraft Co. 

First plane of a fleet of six 314 
Clippers ordered by Pan American Air- 
ways is nearing completion and should 
take to the air late in February, con- 
siderably ahead of schedule. Com- 
Pany expects to complete delivery on 
all six ships by mid-year, instead of 
by early 1942 as originally planned. 

Boeing employment recently reached 
an all-time peak, 8,800, with greatest 
need being for skilled machinists and 
tool and die makers. 

Breeze Corps. 

Floor space devoted to manufacture 
of radio shielding equipment in com- 
pany’s Newark plants has increased 
more than 200% in the last year. 
By mid-1941, production of this item 
will be three times what it was on 
Jan, 15, company predicts. 

Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 

If delivery of materials keeps pace 
with plant expansion and increasing 
productive efficiency, firm will double 
by next September its present output 
of three warplanes a day, most of 
which go to Great Britain. George 
FP. Chapline, company president, said: 
“On a percentage basis our expansion 
during the last year exceeded that of 
any other aircraft manufacturer in the 
East, if not in the entire U. S.” A 
year ago the company had 1,100 em- 
ployes turning out three planes a week 
in a 185,000-sq. ft. plant. It now has 
7,200 workers and 811,000 sq. ft. of 
space. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 

Current estimates are that during 
the late months of 1941 present and 
expanded facilities will enable an out- 
put of close to $100,000,000 annually. 
Deliveries in 1940 approximately $7,- 
000,000 comparing with a previous high 
point of $12,500,000 established in 1938. 

Culver Aircraft Corp. 

Culver, recently moved to Wichita, has 
stepped up production to a plane a day. 
Curtiss Aeroplane Division 

Deliveries of eight Curtiss Hawk 81A 
pursuits daily are continuing to be made 
to the Royal Air Force which has named 
the craft the “Curtiss Tomahawk.” The 
type is a development of the Curtiss P-40. 
More than 9,000 workers are employed at 
the company’s Buffalo plant. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. 

Company’s employment is past the 20,- 
000 mark and still rising at the Santa 
Monica and El Segundo plants. Payroll 
for first week in January exceeded $675,- 
000. 


Fairchild Aircraft Division 

Some 200 ships were delivered to the 
Army Air Corps from the Hagerstown, 
Md., plant as of Nov. 15, 1940, with addi- 
tional deliveries of two units each day, 
company announced in mid-January. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

Employes number 15.594 with a total 
payroll of over $2,550.000 per month. No- 
vember orders totaled $965,713, it was 
learned on Jan. 8. 

Glenn L. Martin Co. 

With flight tests underway on Britain's 
new Martin 167-B4, first deliveries on the 
attack bombers are expected to begin 
shortly. A modified and improved vers- 
ion of the 167F, the type is in high- 
quantity production at the Middle River, 
Md., factory. 

Menasco Manufacturing Co. 

Company has reported new orders of 
about $1,300,000, employes totaling 670 
and a total monthly payroll of $80,000. 

Northrop Aircraft Inc. 

Completion of an additional contract 
with Boeing Aircraft for engine cowlings 
amounting to $1,700,000 was announced 


New Aeronca V. P. 


Lee H. Smith 

Former assistant sales manager for 
Waco Aircraft Co., has replaced Cari 
Wootten, resigned, as head of the sales 
organization of Aeronautical Corporation 
of America, Middletown, O., and has 
been made vice-president in charge of 
sales. 

Smith learned to fly in 1917 at Kelly 
Field and was commanding officer of the 
117th Aerial Squadron during the World 
War. Later he became general sales 
manager for Briggs-Stratton Corp., and 
then established a charter service and air- 
line in the Philippine Islands. In 1934 he 
served as special foreign sales representa- 
tive for Stinson in Japan and China, later 
becoming sales manager for Vultee Air- 
craft. 


recently. This brings to $5,200,000 total 
contracts with Boeing. The No. 1 pro- 
duction model of a single-engine patrol 
bomber on an extensive order for Norway 
has been test flown. Others are on the 
production line. Employment totals over 
2,000 with 100 men being added weekly. 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 

Nine hundred engines were produced 
in December, against 350 in Jan. 194. 
In all of 1940, 7,150 engines were shipped, 
and for 1941 company has promised to 
more than double that number. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

In Jan. 1939, Sperry was averaging 
150% of the single-shift capacity; in the 
last two years, company has increased 
production by shifts, subcontracting and 
rented space to approximately 600% of 
the single-shift capacity. Two years ago 
employes numbered 1,900; one year ago, 
3,400; now, 6,000. In 1938 company used 
200,000 sq. ft. of space; today, 1,000,000 
sq. ft. available. 

Vega Airplane Co. 

Vega reports 3,224 employes with 

monthly payroll of over $502,000. 
Vultee Aircraft Inc. 

Since midyear 1940 company has pro- 
duced in excess of 300 planes “despite 
production dislocations attendant upon 
almost continuous plant expansion.” Vul- 
tee expects to produce 3,000.commercial 
and military planes in 1941. About 5.- 
280 employes are drawing a monthly pay- 
roll of $740,000. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

Production of engines at Paterson, N. J., 
now exceeds 1,000,000 horsepower @ 
month, compared with 246,720 nearly two 
years ago. Peak production in companys 
New Jersey plants is expected late this 
spring. In two years employment in 
Wright's plants rose from 6,631 to 15,346. 
It is expected to reach 30,000 with com- 
pletion of new units. 


Republic Speeds Construction 

Ground having been broken early in 
January, construction work is now 
proceeding on a 24-hour-a-day basis 
to speed construction of the new 
500,000-sq. ft. manufacturing plant of 
Republic Aviation Corp. at Farming- 
dale, N. Y. New structure will be lo 
cated on a 210-acre tract which — 
condemned by the government 
taken over from private owners. 


OVERLOOKING LAGUARDIA FIELD. 
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Wright Nitriding Furnace 
Battery Now Operating; 
Called Largest in World 


The world’s largest battery of furnaces 
for nitriding—a process which produces 
one of the hardest steel surfaces known 
to science—has been placed in operation 
by Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J.. in connection with its program to 

production of Whirlwind and 
Cyclone aircraft engines, according to 
Myron B. Gordon, vice-president and 
general manager. 

The furnaces, which involve an ex- 
penditure of approximately $1.000,000, are 
housed in Wright Plant No. 2, dedicated 
June 14, 1940, as the first American fac- 
tory to be designed for the mass line- 
roduction of aircraft engine rarts. 

“The nitriding process makes the steel 
surface file-hard.”’ Gordon declared. 
“This means it cannot be scratched by the 
most vigorous use of any ordinary type of 
machine shop file. Applied to the bore 
of cylinders of high-powered aircraft 

of the Cyclone type and to gear 
teeth, nitriding extends the service life 
of such parts beyond the point which 
could be achieved by other heat treating 


processes. 

Designed by Wright production engi- 
neers, the installation, which consists of 
seven huge 150-kilowatt electric furnaces. 
is capable of processing 2,500 cylinder 
barrels every three days. 


Vega Doing Business 
T . 
in Huge New Building 

Executive, personnel, business and 
purchasing departments of Vega Air- 
plane Co. on Jan. 20 completed the 
job of moving from old quarters at 
San Fernando Rd. and Alameda in 
Burbank, Cal.. to the new $3,500,000 
Vega plant located on 30 acres of 
ground adjacent to Burbank’s Union 
Air Terminal. 

Courtlandt S. Gross, president, an- 
nounced that henceforth all princival 
business of the company will be trans- 
acted at the new fluorescent-lighted., 
airconditioned, 1,090,410-sq. ft. plant. 
an architect’s drawing of which ap- 
peared in AMERICAN AvIATION. Aug. 1, 
1940, Vega will continue to operate 
the San Fernando Rd. factory as Plant 
2 im a production program designed 
to produce upwards of 2,000 planes 


yearly. 

On Vega’s immediate schedule are 
the Vega Ventura bomber for the RAF 
and the Vega 35 primary-secondary 
trainer. Flight tests on the prototype 
of the trainer have been completed 
and the Menasco-powered. all-metal 
plane will soon be in mass production. 


Fries & Sons Has Fire; 
Then Gets Fire Control 
Order on Following Day 


A three-alarm fire which recently 
swept the upper floor and roof of a 
Julien P. Friez & Sons Div., Bendix 
Aviation Corp. plant in Baltimore. Md.. 
barely had the jump on the U. S. 
government. 

The day following the blaze, the firm. 
which manufactures precision instru- 
ments for airplanes, ships and the Signal 
Corps, received a $25,000 War Dept. con- 
tract for fire control equinment. 
Damage at the plant. which has de- 
fense orders totaling $1,500,000, could not 
be determined immediately. 


Canadian Air Contracts Given 
Awarding of contracts totaling $182,000 
for paving and heating systems at the 
Royal Canadian Air Force station at 
Yarmouth, N. S., and $132,000 for pro- 
jects at the Elementary Flying Training 
School at Summerside, P. E. I., has been 
mnounced by C. D. Howe, Canadian 
Mister of Munitions and Supply. 


AVIATION INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Ambrose. Pres. 
aft & Aircraft 
Dept. S, 36-01 35th Ave. 
Long Island City New York 
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Another Plant Rises Near Dallas 


Southern Aircraft Corp., Houston, Tex., expects to occupy the first unit of 


its new plant at Garland, Dallas County, Tex., about Feb. 15. 


Following ground 


breaking ceremonies on Dec. 7, work has proceeded rapidly on the 23-acre site 


which adjoins a private company landing field of 160 acres. 
When completed the plant will have 100,000 sq. ft. 


12 miles northeast of Dallas. 


Of floor space and 14,400 sq. ft. for office and engineering. 


The site is about 


Manufacturing op- 


erations on the company’s model BM-10 primary trainer, pictured in AMERICAN 


AVIATION, July 15, 
the new unit. Ten 
to Willis C. Brown, 


1940, will be transferred from Houston upon completion of 
planes then will be ready for the assembly line, according 
president, and deliveries will begin in March. 


General Motors to Produce Bomber 
Parts, Increase Engine Output 


Production of parts and sub-assem- 
blies for 200 twin-engined bombers 
monthly, and an increase in airplane 
engine production to 1,500 monthly is 
planned by General Motors Corp., ac- 
cording to announcement Jan. 21 by 
Cc. E. Wilson, president. 

The parts and sub-assemblies will 
be for twin-engined B25 medium 
bombers which will be fina!ly produced 
by North American Aviation Inc. in 
a plant to be erected at Kansas City, 
Kan. GM’s Fisher Body division will 
handle the manufacture of the parts, 
most of fhe work to be done in the 
Cleveland and Detroit areas. E. FPF. 
Fisher, GM vice president and general 
manager of Fisher, will be in charge, 
and will be assisted by A. J. Fisher. 

The Buick Motor division will erect 
an airplane engine plant with a ca- 
Pacity of 500 Pratt & Whitney radial, 
air-cooled engines monthly, Wilson an- 
nounced. When negotiations now in 
progress are completed, the total Buick 
contract for engines, spare parts, plant, 
machine tools and all equipment will 
amount to approximately $125,000,000. 
This includes $24,313,150 already al- 
lotted by the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion for a plant, and a $36,497,520 con- 
tract for engines and parts awarded by 
the War Dept. 

As these programs reach their peaks, 
GM states that it will be employing 
40.000 men in aviation alone. 

“The Allison division, which is now 
producing at the rate of 350 engines 
a month, is expected to step up pro- 
duction to 1,000 a month by late fall,” 
GM states. “At that time it is ex- 
pected that this division will be em- 
ploying 15,000 men at Indianapolis, at 
the Cadillac plant in Detroit, and at 
Anderson, Ind., where an aluminum 
foundry has just been completed.” 


Thompson Products Begins 
$11,000,000 Valve Plant 


Thompson Products Inc. of Cleve- 
land will start construction within 30 
days of a new $11,000,000 plant for 
manufacture of aircraft valves and 
parts, according to F. C. Crawford, 
president. The new unit, to be oper- 
ated under the name of Thompson 
Aircraft Products Co. a recentiv 
organized subsidiary, will be located 
at Euclid, O., on a 100-acre tract about 
10 miles from downtown Cleveland. 

Expansion will be financed by De- 
fense Plant Corporation, subsidiary of 
RFC, as was earlier company expan- 
sion which increased aircraft parts 
capacity 500% in Cleveland. New unit 
will have an annual capacity of about 
$22,000,000 through use of its 575,000 
8q. ft. Late expansion move will pro- 
vide employment for 5,000 persons. 


Awards to 24 Veterans 

Guy W. Vaughan, president of Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. and Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., recently awarded pins represent- 
ing 20 years of service with the Wright 
organization to the following 24 veterans: 

Gustave Carvelli, Kenneth Boedecker, 
William Van Assen, Herman Keil, Austin 
A. Sunday. John Queenan, Oscar B. 
Mohring, Mrs. Antoinette Jeffer, Samuel 
Ray, John Nick, Charles Lombaerde, 
Clyde Whitworth, Ralph Bartow, Arnold 
Carlson, Nicholas Thomsen, John Smith, 
Frank Stehlin, Albert Briegel, Herbert 
Borgman, Herman Bornkamp. Th ore 
Turner, Curt Versell, Emilio Faggio and 
Irving Provost. 
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Government Awards 
Expansion Contracts 
Exceeding $20,000,000 


Government contracts for expansion 
of aircraft facilities totaled more than 
$20,000,000 during the past fortnight, 
with the largest award of $14,090,350 
going to Curtiss Propeller Division of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. for the construc- 
tion of a new plant at Pittsburgh, 


Pa., and enlarging present facilities 
at Indianapolis, Ind., and Caldwell, 
N. J. 

Other projects approved were §$3,- 


968,130 for construction of a new plant 
by Ohio Crankshaft Inc. at Cleveland, 
O., to manufacture Wright airplane 
engine crankshafts; $348,000 for ac- 
quisition and installation of additional 
plant facilities and equipment for the 
manufacture of aircraft propeller parts 
by New Process Gear Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; $469,000 to Hartford Machine 
Screw Co., Hartford, Conn.; $409,000 
to New Britain Machine Co. New 
Britain, Conn.; $365,000 to Perkins 
Machine & Gear Co., West Springfield, 
Mass.; and $532,000 to Republic Alr- 
craft Products Division of Aviation 
Corp., Detroit, Mich., the latter four 
contracts being for increased facilities 
for the manufacture of aircraft engine 
parts. 


Molded Plywood Monoplane 


to Be First Doak Product 

Doak Aircraft Co. Inc., Los Angeles, 
Cal., will introduce as its first product 
a low-wing monoplane of original de- 
sign constructed of molded plywood 
throughout, according to Edmond R. 
Doak, president. 

The plane will have an overall length 
of 26 ft. and a wing-span of 35 ft. 
Weighing about 2,500 Ibs., it will be 
powered with a single 225-hp. engine. 


Douglas Detroit Office 
Douglas Aircraft Co. has opened a 
Detroit headquarters in charge of Fred 

Essig, eastern liaison executive. 
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SEAL (TRADE MARK) 
1S AN EXCLUSIVE 
SIMMONDS - BENTON 
FEATURE! 
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INSIDE 
STORY 


of the sound design and construction 
of Simmonds-Benton Aircraft Power 


Plugs is exposed in the accompanying 
cut. The inside story of Simmonds- 
Benton's absolute dependability, 


efficiency and economy is told in an illustrated bro- 
chure thot is yours free for the asking. Simply ask for 
booklet “A” addressing your inquiry to Simmonds Aero- 
cessories, Inc., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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Morton Plane in Production 

Four fuselages of the Morton F.S.B. 
plane are under construction by Avia- 
tion Industries Inc., Omaha, Neb., 
with first unit to be completed early 
in April, Glen Morton, company presi- 
dent, has announced. Price listed is 
$2,175 with 80-hp. radial air-cooled 
engine. Specifications include maxi- 
mum speed 150 mph. cruising speed 
130 mph., empty weight 675 lbs., use- 
ful load 650 lbs., and cruising range 
700 miles. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
7¢ per word—minimum charge $1.00— 
Payable in advance 


OPPORTUNITIES in Aviation described 
in new illustrated booklet “I Want a Job 
in Aviation.” Chapters on manufactur- 
ing, airlines, Civil Aeronautics Program, 
U. S. Air Corps, etc. Directory of Manu- 
facturers, School, Trade Journals, etc. 
Send 35c for your copy. Air, Box 1241, 
Chicago, IIl. 


“WANTED: JUNIOR STATISTICIAN 
with aeronautical experience and gen- 
eral knowledge of accounting; for gen- 
and work 
@ major air- 
Write giving ful details of per- 
sonal and educational background, 
experience _ imum salary ex- 
pected. erican — jation, Earle 
Building, Washington, D . C.” Box 326 


YOUNG MAN, Age 29, Single, Two 
Years’ College, Class Deferment, 
Ten Years’ Financial 
Experience, Specializing 
tion, Analysis, Contact Work. Present 
Licensed Private Pilot and CPTP Co- 
ordinator. Seeking Connection in 
Aviation Industry with Firm where 
above Experience will be of Value. 

American Aviation Box 


BOOKS 


PILOT’S Examinations fully covered 
(all grades). Send for Aeronautical 
Training, just published, covering 
Navigation, Air- 
c and es. Only .00 post- 
paid or C.O.D. 


FLIGHT Instructor Rating: new text 
with diagrams in question and answer 
form. Prepares the pilot for examina- 
tion, Only $2.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 


INSTRUMENT Flying: New Quiz 4 
on “Instrument Rating” prepares the 
ee 2 for complete written test. Used 
PR leading Instrument Schools. Up to 
— authentic—why fail? y 
$4.00 postpaid or C.O.D. including new 
Radio-Telephone Examination. 


tions. 
only $3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 
“GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING” 


pares d Instructor Rating 
on i subjects. Only $3.00 postpaid 
or C.O.D. 

“SIMPLIFIED 

TION” Prepared by P. 

and E. A. Sank, Jr. For Air Navigators. 
Price $3.00. 


“AIR NAVIGATION” (Gold Medal Exi- 


tion) 578 pp., including instruments, 
Radio and (Handsomely 
bound red leatherette, gold letters). 
Price $5.00. 


NAVIGATION PLOTTER, Dept. 
Commerce Tye. with Large Navigation 
Plotting Book, used in comm 

private pilot ‘cxaminations. $4.00 post- 
paid or 0.0.D. 


Order From 
QUIZ SYSTEM, DEPT. AV. 
1435 Flower St. 
Glendale, Calif. 
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Labor Review 
Strikes Averted 
at Ryan, Ranger 


Settlement of threatened walkouts at 
Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Cal., 
and Ranger Aircraft Engines Division of 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp.., 
Farmingdale, N. Y., stood out in an air- 
craft labor picture characterized during 
the past few weeks by increased union 

pressure on manufacturers throughout 
the v. &. 

A deadlock in contract negotiations be- 
tween Ryan and the United Automobile 
Workers over wage increases and a 
closed shop that developed late in Decem- 
ber culminated in a walkout vote which, 
if acted upon, would have affected 1,600 
workers and government orders totaling 
$11,400,000. Following two postponements 
of strike deadlines, the company and 
union agreed to terms similar to those of 
the Vultee settlement last November. 

Present employes with less than a 
month’s service will receive 55 cents an 
hour minimum pay, ranging upward to 
6242 cents after four months. Inexpe- 
rienced new workers will receive a 50- 
cent minimum, to be raised to 54 cents 
after two months. 

The agreement also calls for increases 
in the higher wage brackets, seniority 
provisions and vacations with pay. 

Following the signing of the Ryan 
contract, Richard T. Frankensteen, CIO 
negotiator, declared that the union's im- 
mediate objective was the organization 
of 15,000 workers at Consolidated Air- 
craft Corp. and added that the CIO-UAW 
planned to conduct drives wherever there 
is an aircraft plant on the West Coast. 


Effort Successful 


At Ranger, an 1lth-hour effort by de- 
fense officials to avert a strike was also 
successful as a government mediator 
aided in compromising union and com- 
pany differences. The new wage scale 
provides a minimum hiring rate of 50 
cents an hour, to be increased to 55 cents 
after four months and 60 cents after a 
year as well as a general five per cent 
raise among other employes. 

The open shop was maintained, al- 
though Ranger agreed to recognize the 


Lathe Parts Put on the Dog 

“Contented” nuts and bolts for 
Warner & Swasey lathes are now 
served up to the assembly line with 
jackets on. Not modesty, but the 
necessity for speed-up in rearma- 
ment work has induced the manu- 
facturing firm to tag and bag all of 
the smaller lathe parts in the stock 
room. The cellophane jackets, manu- 
factured by Dobeckmun Co., Cleve- 
land, O., are said to simplify stock 
contro] and keep the parts intact, yet 
fully visible, until delivery to the as- 
sembly floor. 


union as sole bargaining agent. While 
the contract contains an arbitration clause. 
purely managerial functions are ex- 
empted. A no-strike, no-lockout pro- 
vision was also included. 

Meanwhile, a two-day strike affecting 
3,500 workers in five plants of Eaton Man- 
ufacturing Co., maker of aircraft engine 
parts, was ended after a federal concili- 
ator had demanded that the men return 
to their jobs pending arbitration of the 
dispute. The walkout was precipitated 
by UAW charges that the company had 
failed to rehire 250 unionists after a 
previous strike at the Wilcox-Rich Di- 
vision in Saginaw, Mich 


Other Developments 


Other labor developments included the 
granting of a seven per cent wage in- 
crease by Curtiss Propeller Division of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. to workers in the 
Clifton and Caldwell, N. J., plants who 
had been employed six months. 

Nashville Division of Vultee Aircraft 
Inc. announced a new labor contract pro- 
viding wage increases, barring strikes and 
lockouts and granting vacations with pay: 
while Packard Motor Car Co., which last 
fall received large aircraft engine orders. 
gave its workers a three to seven cent 
raise. 

The National Labor Relations Board, 
meanwhile, announced a forthcoming 
election among employes of Menasco 
Manufacturing Co., Burbank, Cal., to de- 
termine either CIO-UAW or AFL repre- 
sentation. 

The board also certified the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (AFL) as 
sole bargaining agent at St. Louis Air- 
plane Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Awards of $25,000 and Over 
Release Date Shown 
AIRCRAFT 


Brewster Aeronautical Corp., Long Island City, N. Y.. 


(Navy). 


1/17, airplanes, $4,544,287 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Arnold, Schwinn & Co., Chicago, II1., 


1/8, chock assemblies, $63.918 (Air Corps). 


Electronic Laboratories Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 1/8, inverters. $40,503 (Air Corps). 


Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, Cal., 
Standard Oil Co., Ky.. 


(Air Corps). 
Colonial Beacon Oil Ce, New wt, 
Sinclair Refining Co., New York, N. Y.., 


a Oil Co. of New Jersey, New York, N. 


1/9, aircraft fuel. $487,500 
1/9, aircraft fuel, oY (Air Corp 
Standard Oil Co. of Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 


1/9, 2 $112,712 


1, $323,563 (Ai 


1/9, 
"1/9, ‘aircraft fuel, $55,440 (Air 


“Steel Products Engineering Co., Springfield, O., 1/9, vacuum chamber equipment. 


$54,417 (Air 
ar Op 


1 Co., Southbridge, Mass., 1/9, flying goggle lenses, $49,790 (Air 


Ploneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 1/9, octants, $362,362 


Corps). 


Link Aviation Devices Inc., N. Y., $62,500 (Air Corps). 


Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N 


cSharpsville Steel Fabricators Inc., Shaspevit He, Pa 


ts, $303,600 (Air Corps). 


1/9, oc 
eo be fuel tanks, $373,200 (Air 


llips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., 1/9, aircraft fuel, $1,043,444 (Air Corps). 


Humble Oil & Refining Co., ee T 
Shell Oil Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., San’ 


Corps). 


‘ex., 
, 1/9, aircraft fuel, $2,530,876 (Air Corps). 
Francisco, Cal., 


a Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, Cal.. 


1/9, aircraft fuel. $1,416,330 (Air Corps). 
1/9, aircraft fuel, $510,725 (Air 
1/9, aircraft fuel, $828,980 (Air 


President and Chairman 


Randolph C. Walker 


On Jan. 16 was elected chairman 
of the board and president of Aircraft 
Accessories Corp., Glendale, Cal. Walker 
was a partner in Sutro & Co. for 
many years until his resignation on 
Dec. 31. His experience in the avia- 
tion industry dates from the organ- 
ization of Lockheed Aircraft, having 
been a member of the founding syn- 
dicate and serving as a director since 
the formation of the company in 1932. 
During this time he has been a force 
in the progress and development of 
Vega Airplane Co., Menasco Manufac- 
turing Co. and Aijircraft Accessories 
Corp. 


Buick Awarded U. S. 
Order of $36,497,520 
For Aircraft Engines 


Buick Motor Division of General 
Motors Corp. became the last of four 
automobile manufacturers to receive 
supply contracts for aircraft engines 
from the government when the War 
Dept. recently announced the placing 
of a $36,497,520 order for Pratt & 
Whitney “1830's.” 

Packard Motor Car Co. received the 
first award of $62,448,000 in September. 
Ford Motor Co. followed in November 
with the second and largest contract 
totaling $122,323,020. while the Stude- 
baker order for $33,657,580 was an- 
nounced early in January. The latter 
two firms and Buick have recently 
received plant expansion authoriza- 
tions in excess of $80,000,000 for the 
manufacture of aircraft engines. 


Wilkening Mfg. Co 
David A. Cowhig has been named gen- 
eral manager of Wilkening Manufactur- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, following the resig- 
nation of George L. Briggs who was 
executive vice-president of the company. 
Wilkening is the maker of Pedrick Piston 


Rings. 

W. A. Kirkpatrick, who has been ad- 
vertising manager for the last five years. 
will be in direct charge of all advertising 
and sales promotion. According to F. W. 
Wilkening, president, the company ended 
its fiscal year of 1939-40 with the largest 
net gain in sales of Pedrick Piston Rings 


SUNCOOK WILLS 


TAEADING MANUFACTURERS 
Bt FABRIC AND 
APES FOR THE. 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


WORLD'S PREMIER FLIGHTEX FABRIC ANE FABRIC 


of any year in the last five. 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK © 
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Incorporations 


California—Aero-Crafts Corp., Los 
Angeles County; to acquire assets and 
D y of Aero Industries Technical 
Institute Inc., a Delaware corporation, 
to conduct schools in all branches of 
aviation; authorized to issue 1,000,000 

s of $1 par value. 


California—American Aircraft Prod- 
ucts Corp., Long Beach; to manufac- 
major as- 
sembling companies; $200,000. Direc- 
tors: Gerald R. Adler, Charles F. Bit- 
tel, Keith E. Robertson, Arthur D. 


| Rene, Wayne D. Mauat, all of Long 


bh. Attorney: Henry D. Lawrence. 
California—California Aircraft Insti- 
tute Inc., Los Angeles County; to con- 
duct a training school in aircraft con- 
struction; authorized issue 
ares par value $100. 
California—Columbia Stamping & 
Manufacturing Corp., Los Angeles; to 
manufacture dies for the _ aircraft 
manufacturing industry; 50,000 shares 
par value $1. Directors: J. E. Frank- 
lin, Curt W. Bohman, Dorothy Wright, 
Eisie W. Wyatt, Virgil D. Smith, all 
of Los Angeles. 
California—Mulien Aero Products 
Inc., Los Angeles County; to manutfac- 
ture aircraft and aircraft parts; $500,- 
000. Barry O. Mullen of Huntington 
Park heads the board of directors. 
California—Searle Aero Industries 
Inc.; to manufacture airplanes and 
instruments; capital, 2,500 shares, par 
value $10; permitted to issue 280 
shares. Directors: E. D. Searle, Wil- 
bur Zepp, Vincent A. Marco, Marshail 
Searle, Emilie D. Searle, Mayme Com- 


stock. 
California—Spaulding Engineering 
; to manufacture airplane parts; 
given permit to issue 15,500 shares of 
its authorized 50,000 shares of $1 par 
value capital stock. Directors: Peter 
M. Manlove, Leroy B. Manlove, Richard 
E. Spaulding. 
California—Weaver Aircraft Corp., 
San Diego County; airplane partes: 
par value 


A. Weaver, both of Ocean Beach; Al- 
got B. Oberg, Georgia Dicks and Har- 
rison G. Sloane, all of San Diego; 
Tom Keck and Robert R. Dunn Jr. 

Connecticut—Lufbery Flying School 
Inc., Wallingford; paid cash $2,500; 25 
shares at $100 par. Robert D. W. 
Vroom, pres. & treas.; Charlotte P. 
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Moon Over Miami 
(Continued from page 9) 


Miami show, the visiting newsmen have 
a right to expect commensurate results. 
Probably the most notable sloppy hand- 
ling is the arranging of a dinner and 
party for the newsmen and forgetting 
to invite half of those eligible to attend. 
Members of the Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion usually like to get together for one 
affair during the show but AWA is never 
consulted. This time the dinner-party 
was held—of all places— in Kitty Davis's 
nightclub in Miami Beach. Admitting 
that this is a fairly good nightclub as 
nightclubs go, it was a ridiculous place 
to entertain newsmen; it was a place to 
adjourn to, not start at. It was one 
way of giving Kitty Davis a chance to 
capitalize, anyway, even if the news- 
men weren't consulted. 

Miami apparently wants aviation people 
to come to Miami. Yet the big aviation 
ball, climax of social affairs, always 
turns out to be a purely local small-time 
social gathering for local people. Visitors 
feel strangely out of place. Of course the 
visitors are visitors and shouldn't have 
the run of the place, but there is hardly 
any inéentive for busy aviation officials 
to go to an affair which might as well 
be the annual dance of the Rock Springs 
Country Club in Idaho. One never gets 
that feeling in Birmingham, a town which 
makes aviation people feel as though they 
have been more than welcome, and wel- 
come to come back. 


Miami may have good reasons for not 
asking Steadham Acker to come down 
and show them how to run its maneu- 
vers, and we don’t mean to impose Acker 
on Miami if Miami doesn’t want him, but 
the man who made the Birmingham car- 
nival what it is, could take Miami and 
organize a show worthy of its name. The 
Miami people who devote time and effort 
to the show—honest and sincere men 
like Reg Waters, Carl Fromhagen and 
Claude Pullen—try to do a job, but for 
the same money and less effort they could 
do a lot more than they have been getting 
for their money. Certain it is that if it 
were not for the fact that Miami is 
warm in the winter time, there wouldn't 
be any show. 

It is easy to criticize some one else's 
efforts but these words are written in a 
constructive vein because we have felt 
for some time that Miami could make a 
big thing out of an annual aviation affair. 
All it has to do is to take advantage of the 
opportunities it has at hand. Miami wants 
the cooperation of aviation people; why 
not cooperate with aviation and get 
some mutually beneficial returns? Be- 
fore Miami can “go to town,” however, 
Miami will have to find out the score 
about aviation and get some genuine in- 
terest in aviation to place ahead of the 
purely resort promotion and advertising 
which is now the cold heart of its annual 
maneuvers. 


Incorporators: S. L. Mackey, J. Slaugh- 
ter, H. Kennedy, Wilmington. 
orth American Aircraft 


an 

M. E. Mettler, P. M. Gilkey, Wil- 

mington. 
Delaware—Washington Aircraft 

School Inc.; aircraft; capital, $100,000, 

a $1. Incorporators: R. F. Lewis, 

od H. Herman, Walter Lenz, Wilming- 
in. 


Aircraft 
sh. 


1,000,000 
W. 


Florida—tintercontinent 
Corp., Miami; aircraft; 5,000 
preferred, $100 par value; 
shares common, $1 par value. 


Vroom, secy.; Louis Boyarsky, direc- 
tor, ali of Wallingford. 
mnecticut—Vought-Sikorsky Flying Loulsiana—J ing Servi 
= Inc., Stratford; Victor Utgoff, capital stock willis 
. pres.; J N. Houck, secy.-treas. 
Delaware—Air Standard Inc.; air- Michigen—Ann Arbor "Sayers Inc., 
craft; capital, 100,000 shares, n.p.v. 1549 Marlboro Dr., Ann Arbor; non- 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Jan. 11 Week Ended Jan. 18 
High Lo chs Sal —~ 
iw ange 
American Airlines 584 56%, — 2.500 
Aviation Corp. ........ 514 4% $+ 25,200 51 —3 6,200 
Bendix Aviation 361, 3414 +11, 21,200 365, 3436 19/100 
Boeing Airplane ...... 1814 171g — 8400 173%, — 81300 
Consolidated Aircraft .. 29% 26% +114 16,900 298, 273, 13.500 
ontinental Motors .... 4 13,600 “4 ‘33, — is 11'200 
Curtiss-Wright... 9% 95 + % 57,900 93, 83, — 5, 24'500 
urtiss-Wright A ....... 29'2 2812 — 3,900 29° 283% 4.200 
Douglas Aircraft ...... 79%4 77 +% 4700 77% 75 a 2,000 
Bestern Air Lines 34, 31% $000 20% 5,900 
Crumman Airc. Eng. 17 + 2,800 161, 
Lockheed Aircraft ..... 283, 27 + 142 10,400 27% 255% —1% 5,200 
Glenn 303, 29% + i, 11,500 301g 29% —11, 4,600 
Neti. Aviation - 10% 1014 + 34 4500 1016 2,300 
American Aviation.. 175, 165% ..... 10,700 16% 164 — % 7,100 
Pan American Airways 16 14% —ig 13,800 15 14% — 1, 5,200 
Sperry Corp. ........-. 381 37% —% 5.300 38 3,400 
3642 354% 3,100 355% — 2,100 
Pson Products 3 +1 32% —1l 1,100 
"500 15 | ‘ 
United “Aircraft 44% 43° +i, 8'700 4334 nity 8100 
United Air Lines... 17%, 16% + ig 17,700 16% 15% 9,000 
right Aeronautical .. 10112 100 + 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Jan. ll Week Ended Jan. 18 
et Net 
High Low Change Sal Low Cha 
Aero Supply B ........ 615 ie 3.400 65 ‘ 
oclates «1214 % 600 12146 114 — % 
Air Investors 1% 1% 600 ig ie 100 
16,300 414 3% —i, 6,900 
Beech  Aircratt 734 —% 11900 71% 6% 5,200 
—% 3200 23% 21% — i 
reeze Corps .......... + 1, 6 
anadian Colonial 5 200 47 300 
Aviation 10%, 10 — % 800 10% — 4 700 
urchild Eng. & Air. 4% +% 5,700 4% 3% —% 2,600 
Air Chute .....: 14 3% — % 800 135 135 — ig 300 
ublic Aviation 5% 4% —% 5900 5% 4, — 1,900 
vel t Field... 2% +% ‘300 
4 43 4 


profit club. Officers: Robert A. Mac- 
Vicar, pres.; Hoyt Servis, v.p.-flight 
supervisor; Theodore C. Kramer, secy.- 
treas. 

Michigan—Dort Aviation Corp., Flint; 
aviation equipment; $50,000 common. 

Michigan—Kristensen Aircraft Sales 
Inc., Detroit; 10,000 common, n.p.v. 

New York—Aircraft Specialties Co. 
Inc., aircraft; 200 shares, 
nV. W. Hall, North Shore 
Trust Co. Bldg., Oyster Bay, N. Y 


New York—Dawn Fliers Inc., Hicks- 
ville; flying instruction; 100 shares, 
n.p.v. Michael A. Petroccia, 20 Bridge 


Buffalo; engines and aircraft; 


Hammond & Goldstein, 39 Erie 
Buffalo. 

New York—InterAmerican Aerotravel 
& Supplies Inc., New York City; alr- 
craft; 200 shares, n.p.v. Sigmund F. 
Sarnowski, 160-16 Jamaica Ave., Ja- 
maica. 


New York—Roeder Aircraft Training 
Institute Inc., New York City: train- 
ing, 200 shares, ae. B. Robbins, 25 
Warren St., New York City. 

Texas—Luscombe Sales Agency of 
Houston, Houston; airplanes; $2,000. 
Incorporators: Anthony Zulma, B. E. 
Groce, James N. Williams 

Texas—Miller Flying 
Beaumont; airplanes; $500. 
tors: Charles A. Miller, Gertrude 5S. 
Miller, W. E. Stewart. 

Vermont—Green Mountain Flying 
Club Inc., St. Johnsbury; to deal in 
airplanes, parte and supplies, in 
personal property, real estate and con- 
duct a general store; 50 shares com- 
mon, np.v. Incorporators: Arthur W. 
Hawkinson, ©. A. Willard, William R. 
Smith, all of St. Johnsbury. 

Virginia—Skyway Flying Club Inc., 


Service Inc., 
Incorpora- 


Roanoke; to ee aircraft and give 
flying instruction; $10,000. Garst G. 
Bishop, Roanoke, pres.; Allen W. 


~ attorney, Boxley Bidg., Roan- 
e. 
Virginia—Westview School of Avia- 


tion Inc., Richmond; to operate fiy- 
ing schools; $50,000. Matt P. Will, 
Richmond, pres.; O. M. Stumpf, at- 
torney, Mutual Bidg., Richmond. 


Three New Men Appointed 
by Aviation Credit Corp. 


Aviation Credit Corp. of St. Louis, 
Robertson, Mo, has announced the ap- 
pointment of three new men to company 
positions. 

Tom E. Collins has been named to the 
field office staff; John Foehr will take 
charge of statistical research at the home 
office; and Robert N. Meyer will become 
credit manager. 

In announcing the expansion, W. R. 
Shillington, corporation president, de- 
clared that an increase in business which 
in November broke all records in dollar 
volume made a larger staff necessary. 


Type Certificates 


Aircraft type certificate 733 was is- 
sued to Wally Timm Inc., Glendale, 
Cal., Jan. 15, by CAA ailrcraft air- 
worthiness section for Aerocraft 2SA, 
designated 2 POLM with Kinner R-5 
Series 2 engine. Specification terms 
provide placard limits, maximum and 
take-off, 1,850 rpm. with 160 hp.; pla- 
card speeds indicated of 132 mph. level 
flight or climb, 170 mph. glide or dive. 
Fuel capacity is 35 gallons and stand- 
ard weight 1,916 pounds. 

Sensenich Brothers, Lititz, Pa., has 
been granted propeller TC 760 for 
Model 76F, wood, diameter 6 ft. 4 in., 
pitch 4 ft. 2 in. to 3 ft. 8 in., rated 
90 hp. with 2,500 rpm. 


Eaglecraft Co. Seeks TC 


For Two-seat Monoplane 
Eaglecraft Co., Ft. Worth, Tex., has 
submitted an application and final data 
to the CAA for a type certificate on its 
new high-wing monoplane. A tandem 
two-seater, the ship has a wing spread of 
34 ft. 4 in.; length 21 ft. 7 in.; weight 
575 lbs.; cruising speed 75 mph.; top 
speed 95 mph.; landing speed 25 mph.; 
service ceiling 14,500 ft.; and cruising 
range 250 miles. 

Using a 40-hp. engine the “American 
Eaglecraft”’ consumes less than three gal- 
lons of gasoline an hour when cruising. 

Pending receipt of the type certificate 
the company is continuing work on five 
more planes, according to Verner A. Rob- 
inson, president. 


Suncook Boosts Output 

Expanded production by Suncook Mills 
through the purchase of new looms in 
recent months and increased utilization of 
existing equipment has been announced 
by Val Dietz Jr., sales manager. 

Greater demand for the firm's “Fligh- 
tex” airplane fabric has been brought 
about by the defense program, Dietz de- 
clared. 


MICA INSULATED 
SPARK PLUGS 


Patented 
in the 
United States 
and other 
Countries 


Contractors to the United States 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard 
and Aircraft Engine Builders. 


THE BS CORPORATION 


136 W. 52nd Street New York 
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[Financial] 


American Aviation for February 1, 


Washington Financial Review 


SEC Registration 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp. 

Maximum proceeds from 300,189 com- 
mon shares, $2-par, for which registra- 
tion statement has been filed, are 
estimated at $626,878 for use essenti- 
ally as follows: (1) repairs and re- 
habilitation of plant $60,000; (2) past 
due trade accounts, etc., $80,759; (3) 
additional machinery $150,000; (4) 
working capital $336,802. Proposed 
maximum offering price is $2.90. 

Underwriting: A. W. Porter Inc., New 
York City, has agreed to take 100,000 
shares within 60 days from effective 
date of registration statement, filed 
Dec. 28, and 100,189 additional shares 
within 180 days therefrom. Agreement 
of Dec. 26 provides firm commitment 
for sale of 100,000 shares to Alfred J. 
Miranda Jr., I. J. Miranda and F. 
William Zelcer, of Hayes Aircraft Ac- 
cessories Corp., New York City, at 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp., by 
amendment, reports agreement with 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. dated 
Dec. 30, providing for manufacture of 
858 units of outer wing panels at 
$5,200 each for “buyer’s Model 340 
bomber airplane for export, plus an 
additional quantity of spare parts, 
estimated to be 20% of the specified 
contract,” involving an “excess of 
$5,000,000." Hayes “will commence at 
once . necessary preparations in- 
cluding rearrangement of plant and 
facilities, purchase of tools and equip- 
ment and construction jigs and tools.” 
Brewster is to sell Hayes at cost the 
productive materials required for fabri- 
cation and manufacture, estimated at 
$800 a unit, while provision is made 
for changes in cost of labor or ma- 
terials. Deliveries are scheduled to 
_ this April and conclude in Mar. 
1942. 


Fiscal year report ended Sept. 30, 
1940: Gross sales $1,110,203, against 
$1,352,493 in 1939. Net losses $409,914, 
compared with $292,835 in 1939. Con- 
solidated balance sheet: Assets $1,- 
771,387; current assets $484,688; invest- 
ments $18,996; property, plant and 
equipment $1,190,402; current liabil- 
ities $321,380; long term debt $378,165; 
net capital stock $1,149,328. Deficit 
from operations since Jan. 1, 1934, $1,- 
294,494. Capital surplus $1,217,006. Net 
deficit $77,487. 


Current SEC Reports 


Northwest Airlines Inc. 


Northwest Airlines Inc. reports 234,- 
920 no-par common shares outstand- 
ing, with 10,000 authorized shares un- 
issued. Stockholdings at Oct. 31, 1941, 
and remuneration in fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940, follow: Shreve M. Archer, 
chairman of board, 15,900 shares, no 
remuneration; Croil Hunter, president, 
director, 1,675 shares and $23,000; 
George Gardner, vice president-opera- 
tions, 320 shares, $14,800; E. I. Whyatt, 
secretary-treasurer, 1,030 shares and 
$12,400; Camille Stein, secretary to 
president, 1,460 shares and $3,000; R. 
M. Hardy, director, 1,000 shares; T. E. 
Irvine, director, no stock; Edwin White, 
director, 1,500 shares; W. M. Stern, 


director, 150 shares; Joseph T. John- 
son, director, 25 shares; L. M. Leffing- 
well, director, 1,000 shares. Croil 
Hunter is holder of sole option, 
granted until Jan. 10, 1945, for 10,000 
shares at $14, terms providing 2,000 
shares for each calendar year, during 
employment by company, starting in 
1941. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
has reported loan agreement dated 
Nov. 20, 1940, with Bankers Trust Co., 
New York City, whereby Fairchild may 
borrow up to $1,100,000 prior to Sept. 
30, 1941, for expenses of acquiring, 
constructing and installing additional 
plant facilities for Fairchild Aircraft 
Division at Hagerstown, Md., provided 
for by an emergency plant facilities 
contract with War Dept. Advances will 
be evidenced by promissory notes to 
be consolidated by Sept. 30, 1941, into 
single note maturing thereafter in 60 
equal monthly installments. The first 
2% promissory note of $35,000 was out- 
standing Dec. 31. 


Financial Reports 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORP.—Fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30 brought net profit 
of $157,823, after state and feaeral in- 
come and excess profits taxes of 
$48,603, and after $24,745 for deprecia- 
tion. Preferred stock dividends totaled 
$12,419, leaving $1.06 for each of 136,- 
456 common shares, $l—par, outstand- 
ing. In preceding year net profit was 
$94,213. et sales for year were $3,- 
230,086 against $1,768,652 in 1939. Total 
assets on Sept. 30 were $1,192,751; cur- 
rent assets $876,792; fixed assets net 
value $294,158; current liabilities $381,- 

; accounts payable $254,449; total 

ital $748,542. 

ough “it is difficult to forecast the 
course of business in 1941,” W. T. 
Piper, president, in his annual report 
stated, “with the continuation of 
government training and increased 
private interest in airplanes, we expect 
1941 to show a large percentage of 
growth over 1940, and we estimate that 
our net sales should be over $5,000,000. 
Our present production is at rate of 
4,500 units per year.” 

UNITED AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS INC. 
—Company reports earnings for first 
10 months of 1940 of $332,602, equal to 
$1.26 on stock outstanding. Calendar 
1939 profit was $104,713, or 77c a share. 
Present capitalization consists of 263,- 
333 common shares outstanding and 
136,667 authorized but unissued. 

MENASCO MANUFACTURING CO.— 
For six months to Dec. 31 net earnings 
before taxes totaled $38,228, against 
loss of $72,791 for corresponding 1939 
period. Sales amounted to $461,912, 
compared with $103,102. 

Stockholders have approved increase 
in authorized capital to 2,000,000 com- 
mon shares, $l—par, from present 
1,000,000, to provide for further financ- 
ing anticipated as necessary during 
current year. Backlog in mid-Janu- 
ary was above $4,000,000. 

Stockholders also voted to increase 
board of directors from five to seven 
members and elected Nova Poynter, 
secretary, and Randolph C. Walker to 
new posts. Other board members are 
A. E. Shelton, president, Robert E. 
Whitley C. 
Collins and Robert Insley. 

ELASTIC STOP NUT CORP.-—Net 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
COMMON STOCK 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


135 West Wells Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Here Come the Ercoupes 


Harry Agerter, left, sales manager of the aviation division of Engineering ¢ 
Research Corp. at Riverdale, Md., and G. W. Tyson, senior aeronautica] in. 
spector of the CAB, stand by a squadron of “Certified Spinproof” Ercoupes jus 
off the production line and poised for delivery to all points of the country. 
With $1,000,000 worth of orders, production of Ercoupes is approaching 60 per 


month. 


earnings for 10 months to Oct. 31 
totaled $587,932, after excess profits 
taxes, compared with $402,024 for en- 
tire 1939. Company estimates net for 
calendar 1940 at about $800,000, equal 
to $2 each on $389,002 common shares. 


Dividend 


BENDIX AVIATION CORP.—$1 pay- 
able Mar. 1, of record Feb. 8. « 


WHE TRADE-O-GRAPH 


AIRCRAFT 


Aero Exports Dip 15% in November 
to $26,737,709; Include 291 Planes 


Export of U. S. airplanes declined from 
335 in October to 291 in November, while 
shipments of all aeronautic products 
slipped 15% from $31,388,506 to $26.- 
737,709 during the same period, accord- 
ing to Motive Products Division, Dept. of 
Commerce. Reduction in aircraft de- 
liveries in November was attributed by 
Commerce officials to changes requested 
by foreign purchasers and to shortages 
of such equipment as navigational in- 
struments, and not to shipping difficulties 
as reported in the press. The November 
total raised the aggregate value of ship- 
ments for 1940 to $279,606,176. 

Purchase of U. S. aviation products by 
the United Kingdom and Canada de- 
creased from $20,118,840 and $5,577,031, 
respectively, in October to $17,626,477 and 
$3,328,916 in November. The British re- 
ceived 190 planes compared with 177 the 
previous month, and Canada 48 against 
102 in October. Other “million dollar” 
customers in November were Australia 
$1,408,136; Netherlands Indies $1,169,715; 
and China $1,068,656. 

Aeronautic exports in November in- 
cluded 283 powered landplanes valued at 
$12,279,625; three partial shipments of 
landplanes to be assembled abroad $1.- 
166,569; one amphibian $8,200 and partial 
shipments $3,035; four gliders $1,700; 440 
engines $5,216,560; engine parts and ac- 
cessories $2,747,548; instruments and 
parts $1,214,386; propellers and parts 


$915,159; parachutes and parts $64,387: 
other parts and accessories $3,120,540. 

In November, 29 purchasers spent more 
than $10,000 each for U. S. aviation 
products, as follows: 


United Kingdom ............. $17,626,477 
3,328,916 
Netherlands Indies ........... 1,169,715 
1,068,656 
Union of S. Africa ........... 76,331 
110,678 
77,998 
Philippine Islands ............ 68,657 
50,743 
33,404 
British South Africa ......... 30,250 
26,803 
26.780 
26.562 
24.335 
23.927 
23,297 
15,423 
15,192 


Literature Available 

Air-Safe Aircraft Instruments, Los 
Angeles, Cal., is distributing literature 
on oil temperature gauges, pressure 
gauges, vane type ammeters and mov- 
ing coil type ammeters. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 6 E. 
44th St., New York, N. Y., has prepared 
Bulletin 726 presenting improvements 
in details of construction of CP Two- 
Stage Compressors in capacities of 350 
to 10,000 cu. ft./min. for pressures of 
80 to 125 Ibs. 

Continental Machines Inc., 1301 
Washington Ave. South, Minneapolis, 
Minn., recently prepared comprehensive 
brochures describing in detail Doall 
Coutour metal shaping machines manu- 
factured by the company. 

S. G. Frantz Co. Inc., 161 Grand St., 
New York, N. Y., has issued a new 
bulletin, No. 16, announcing the de- 
velopment of the Permanent Magnet 
Ferro Pilter for lube oil purification. 
Users of Ferro Filters include American 
Airlines, Army Air Corps, Borg-Warner 
Corp., Chicago & Southern Air Lines, 
Pan American Airways, Ranger Aircraft 
Engines, Trans-Canada Air Lines and 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., has available a leaflet (GEA-3480) 
on GE frequency-modulation commu- 


nication equipment—receivers and 25- 
watt transmitters. 

South Bend Lathe Works, 572 Niles 
Ave., South Bend, Ind., has published 
Catalog No. 16-T, illustrating and de- 
scribing the new 16” Series “S” South 
Bend Precision Lathe. 


Management Engineers Merge 

Merger of Harvey Williams & Asso- 
ciates, industrial and management en- 
gineering organization headed by Harvey 
L. Williams of Greenwich, Conn., with 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison Ine. 
management engineering group of New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, Montreal and 
London, was announced recently. 

Prior to organizing his own firm. 
Williams was associated with Stone & 
Webster Inc., and has served as a direc- 
tor or executive officer of American Air- 
lines, Aviation Corp., Air Investors Inc., 
Roosevelt Field Inc., Air Associates Inc., 
and as chairman of the Connecticut 
Aeronautical Development Commission 
and of the New England Aviation Con- 


ference. 
Rockefeller Elected 

Laurance S. Rockefeller has been 
elected a director of McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp., Lambert-St. Louis Airport, Rob- 
ertson, Mo. He is also a director of East- 
ern Air Lines and of Platt-LePage Air- 
craft Co., Eddystone, Pa. 


. 
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Fletcher FBT.2 with Wright R760E.1, 285 H.P. 


FLETCHER BASIC TRAINER FBT-2 


Duplicates modern metal airplanes in performance and design, but built entirely of resinous 
plywood. Exclusive fabrication process cuts production time two-thirds. Accommodates 14 
models of 6 different engine manufacturers from the Fletcher A-460 130 H. P. to 285 H. P. 
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change in STANDARD coding for 


ADEL-755 CLIPS 


Dur TO RECENT CHANGES in military requirements, all future production 

of ADEL CLIPS will be provided with ALUMINUM BONDING MATERIAL, 
thereby eliminating the necessity for 755-A coding previously required for pro- 
curing ALUMINUM BONDED ADEL CLIPS. Hereafter, TINNED COPPER is to 
be available only on special order. 


Color differentiation of BROWN NEOPRENE for distinguishing ALUMINUM 
BONDED CLIPS is likewise eliminated. All future production parts will be 
supplied with BLACK NEOPRENE MATERIAL because of improved quality as 
compared to colored compounds. 

As a means of clarification, CLIPS will continue to be stamped “ALUM. 
BOND,” thereby providing differentiation between hundreds of thousands of 
original design BLACK CUSHIONED TINNED COPPER CLIPS manufactured by 
Adel for the past several years and the new production BLACK CUSHIONED 
ALUMINUM BONDED CLIPS. The above revisions also apply to Adel-766, 770, 
782, 784 and 788 LINE SUPPORT CLIPS. 

ADEL DUAL PURPOSE LINE SUPPORT BLOCKS will be provided with a 
BROWN BAND to distinguish between previous production TINNED COPPER 
assemblies and new ALUMINUM BONDED units. 

While the above revisions may at first cause some inspection, receiving, 
and production misunderstandings, the ultimate standardization will result in 
substantial simplification in stockroom and production line handling. 


sacatiie ALL ADEL DUAL PURPOSE 
CUSHION LINE SUPPORT BLOCKS AND 
aiuminum CLIPS ARE MANUFACTURED 
BONDING UNDER UNITED STATES LET- 

TERS PATENTS NOS. 2,215,283 


Universal acceptance of Alu- x 
minum Bonding as recom- . 
mended by Adel Engineersfor 

the past three years will further 
enhance performance already 


proven by military and com- 
mercial application on ships and 2,297,528, OTHER UNITED 


operating under all types of ser- SPECIAL REINFORCED merat cur STATES AND FOREIGN PAT- 
vice in every part of the globe. a: at 4 ae ENTS PENDING. 


CORP 


10777 VANOWEN $ « BURBANK, CALIF. 
fastern Sales Engineer - J. Reisner, Hagerstown, Md. 
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